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RE-PUBLICATION  OF  MEDICAL  BOTANY. 


DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  THE  KING. 

On  the  1 st  of  October  will  be  Published,  No.  I.  Price  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence, 
(to  be  continued  Monthly,  and  Complete  in  48  Numbers,) 

MEDICAL  BOTANY: 

OR 

i 

ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 

OF  THE  , 

jWeUtctnal  Plante 

OF  THE  LONDON,  EDINBURGH,  AND  DUBLIN  PHARMACOPOEIAS ; 

INCLUDING  A POPULAR  AND  SCIENTIFIC  ACCOUNT  OF 

POISONOUS  VEGETABLES 

INDIGENOUS  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

.-{figures  Hraton  attlr  CToIouretr  from  flature. 


BY  JOHN  STEPHENSON,  M.D.  F.L.S. 

GRADUATE  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  EDINBURGH  ; 

AND 

JAMES  MORSS  CHURCHILL,  F.L.S. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  AND  FELLOW  OF  THE  MEDICO- 
BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

NEW  EDITION,  EDITED  BY 

GILBERT  T.  BURNETT,  F.L.S.  M.B.  R.I.R.C.S. 

PROFESSOR  OF  BOTANY  IN  King’s  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  AND  TO  TIIE  MEDICO-BOTANICAL 

SOCIETY. 


LONDON: 

JOHN  CHURCHILL,  16,  PRINCES  STREET,  SOHO. 

(SUCCESSOR  TO  MESSRS.  CALLOW  AND  WILSON.) 


The  flattering  reception  given  to  the  previous  edition  of  “ Medical  Botany”  has  induced 
the  Publisher  to  re-issue  the  Work,  at  such  a Reduction  in  Price  as  will  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  every  Student,  while  the  additional  value  conferred  by  its  being  edited  by  Professor 
Burnett,  will  ensure  its  continuing  to  rank  as  the  best  Standard  Work  on  this  branch  of 
Medical  Science.  No  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  this  edition  as  complete  as  the 
present  advanced  state  of  Botany  demands.  New  Plates  will  be  substituted  for  those 
where  Botanical  inaccuracy  1ms  been  detected,  or  any  failure  from  a close  and  faithful  re- 
presentation of  Nature  observed 


August,  1832. 

STANDARD  MEDICAL  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

JOHN  CHURCHILL, 

(SUCCESSOR  TO  MESSRS.  CALLOW  AND  WILSON,) 

MEDICAL  BOOKSELLER  AND  PUBLISHER, 

16,  PRINCES  STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON. 


TUSON’S  ANATOMICAL  DISSECTED  PLATES. 

Second  Edition.  Price  31. 12 s.  coloured. 

A NEW  AND  IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  MYOLOGY,  illustrated  by 

Plates  on  a peculiar  construction  ; containing,  and  clearly  demonstrating,  the  whole  of 
the  Muscles  in  the  Human  Body,  in  Layers,  as  they  appear  on  Dissection.  By  E.  W. 
Tuson,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Infirmary, 
&c.  &c. 

« This  is  the  closest  imitation  of  nature  that  can  possibly  be  effected  on  paper.  Each  muscle,  coloured 
and  proportioned,  can  be  raised,  as  in  dissection,  exposing  layer  after  layer,  the  various  strata,  till  we 
come  to  the  bone.  The  plan  is  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  the  execution  highly  meritorious.’’— Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review. 

“ In  these  plates,  the  muscles,  being  separately  lithographed,  are  cut  out,  and  arranged  stratum 
superstratum,  in  their  proper  situations  on  the  bone,  so  as  clearly  to  demonstrate  their  origins,  insertions, 
positions,  shapes,  &c.,  thus  forming,  next  to  actual  dissection,  the  most  ready  and  easy  method  of 
learning  the  human  body.” — Lancet. 


By  the  same  Author,  Price  4 1. 12 s. 

A SUPPLEMENT  to  MYOLOGY,  illustrated  by  coloured  Plates,  on  a 

peculiar  construction,  containing  the  Arteries,  Veins,  Nerves,  and  Lymphatics,  the  Ab- 
dominal and  Thoracic  Viscera,  the  Brain,  the  Ear,  the  Eye,  &c.  &c. 

“ We  have  already,  on  several  occasions,  had  reason  to  speak  favourably  of  Mr.  Tuson ; on  the 
present  occasion,  we  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  expressing  the  very  high  opinion  we  entertain  of  his 
ability,  ingenuity,  and  industry.  These  plates  do  him  credit;  they  are  happily  conceived,  and  as  happily 
executed.  To  the  student  we  recommend  the  work,  as  serving  all  that  such  delineations  can— the 
assisting,  not  the  superseding  of  dissection.” — Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 

“ These  plates  mnst  not  be  regarded  as  mere  drawings  or  paintings,  but  as  dissections  of  draw- 
ings; and  in  point  of  accuracy  and  utility,  are  second  only  to  actual  dissections  of  the  human  body. 
We  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  this  work  is  evidently  a performance  of  great  labour,  and  that 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  talents  of  Uie  author."— Lancet. 


By  the  same  Author,  Price  7s.  6d.  bound, 

A POCKET  COMPENDIUM  OF  ANATOMY,  containing  a correct 

and  accurate  Description  of  the  Human  Body. 

“ This  is  the  most  complete  epitome  of  modern  anatomy  that  has  appeared  in  this  country.  It  is 
exactly  that  kind  of  work  we  required  when  we  studied  anatomy  in  the  dissecting  room  of  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  under  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  the  work  we  would  place  in  the  hands  of  any  person  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body.” — Gazette  Health. 

" The  plan  of  the  present  compendium  is  uew  and  its  execution  good.  To  the  student  attending 
the  hospitals  and  lecture  rooms,  the  work  will  be  useful,  being  readily  carried  in  the  hand  or  the 
packet.” — Medico-Chururgical  Revieiv. 
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By  the  same  Author,  Price  9s. 

The  DISSECTOR’S  GUIDE,  or  Student’s  Companion,  illustrated  by 

numerous  Wood  cuts,  clearly  explaining  the  Dissection  of  every  part  of  the  Human  Body. 

„ Thiv  work  is  certainly  the  Dissector’s  Manual,  and  is  better  adapted  for  the  use  of  those  who  are 
commencing the  suuiy  o'  practical  anatomy,  than  any  work  which  we  have  yet  ^."-London  Med, cal 
and  Suryical  Journal , May  5. 

“This  is  an  excellent  Manual  : the  perspicuity  and  accuracy  with  which  it  is  written,  will  make 
i,  an  invaluable  gMrie  to  students  in  this  most  important  study  The  wood  cuts  with  winch  the  work 
is  tilled,  are  remarkably  neat  and  accurate.” — AthencBUm,  May  5. 


LAWRENCE  ON  RUPTURES. 

A TREATISE  ON  RUPTURES  : containing  an  Anatomical  Descrip- 
tion of  each  species,  with  an  Account  of  its  Symptoms,  Progress,  and  Treatment.  By 
William  Lawrence,  F.R.S.  Late  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  London;  and  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  Fourth  Edition. 
8vo.  bds.  16s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A TREATISE  on  the  VENEREAL  DISEASES  of  the  EYE.  8vo. 

Boards,  12s. 


MEDICAL  ZOOLOGY. 

MEDICAL  ZOOLOGY  and  MINERALOGY ; or  Illustrations  and 

Descriptions  of  the  Animals  and  Minerals  employed  in  Medicine,  and  ot  the  Preparations 
derived  from  them  : including  also  an  Account  of  Animal  and  Mineral  Poisons.  By  John 
Stephenson,  M.D.  F.L.  S.  Illustrated  by  Forty-four  Coloured  Drawings.  Royal.  8vo. 
Boards,  2 1.  6s.  6d. 


FLORA  MEDICA. 

FLORA  MEDICA;  containing  the  Natural  History,  Botanical  Descrip- 
tions, Medical  and  Chemical  Properties,  &c.  8tc.  of  the  Medicinal  Plants  admitted  into  the 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias.  2 vols.  8vo.  Illustrated  with  nearly  two 
hundred  Coloured  Plates.  Price  4 1. 

“ The  present  work  is  illustrated  by  Lithographic  drawings,  beautiful  as  a specimen  of  the  art,  and 
accurate  in  all  the  most  important  particulars,  at  one  half  the  price  of  other  works  on  the  same  subject. 
It  is  a well  executed  work.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  receive,  as  it  deserves,  the  warm  support  of  the 
profession  generally.” — Dissector,  No.  6. 

“ We  heartily  wish  the  editors  of  this  work  success.  Their  labours  must  be  highly  appreciated  by 
the  medical  botanist.  The  delineations  are  well  finished,  and  are  calculated  to  convey  a very  na- 
tural idea  of  the  characters  of  the  plants  which  they  are  intended  to  represent.” — Medical  Repository. 


DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

A TREATISE  on  the  DISEASES  of  CHILDREN;  with  directions  for 

the  Management  of  Infants  from  the  Birth.  By  the  late  Michael  Underwood,  M.D. 
Eighth  Edition,  revised  by  Samuel  Merriman,  M.D.  F.L.S.  8vo.  boards,  16s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A TREATISE  on  the  DISORDERS  of  CHILDREN,  &c.  adapted  to 

Domestic  Use.  5 vols.  12mo.  hoards,  16s.  6d. 

ON  THE  RECTUM  AND  ANUS. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  Principal  Diseases  of  the  RECTUM  and 

ANUS,  particularly  Stricture  of  the  Rectum,  the  Htemorrhoidal  Excrescence,  and  Fistula 
in  Ano.  By  Thomas  Copeland,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  &c.  Third 
Edition.  8vo.  boards,  7s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  the  DISEASED 
SPINE;  more  particularly  relating  to  the  Incipient  Stages,  &c.  8vo.  6s. 
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DEAFNESS. 

PLMN  ADVICE  for  all  CLASSES  of  DEAF  PERSONS  ; the  Deaf 

and  Dumb  and  those  having  Diseases  of  the  Ears.  By  W.  Wiuoht,  Surgeon-Aunst 
to  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte.  12mo.  boards,  5s. 

“ This  Author  has  published  several  very  useful  Works  on  Diseases  of  ibe  Par  .n,  .. 

«r=r jsaate 

By  the  same  Author, 

■^n  -ADDRESS  to  PERSONS  afflicted  with  Deafness,  particularly  the 
Obscure  Cases,  denominated  Nervous  Deafness,  &e.  1 2mo.  boards,  4s. 


MIDWIFERY. 

A SYNOPSIS  of  the  Various  Kinds  of  DIFFICULT  PARTURITION 

with  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Management  of  Labours.  By  Samuel  Merriman,  M.d! 
F.L.S.  Fourth  Edition.  Plates,  8vo. boards,  12s, 


ELECTRICITY. 

PRACTICAL  ELECTRICITY  and  GALVANISM  ; containing  a Series 

of  Experiments,  calculated  for  the  Use  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  that  branch  of  science.  Second  Edition,  with  Plates.  8vo.  boards,  12*.  ° 

THE  BRAIN. 

The  ANATOMY  of  the  BRAIN ; adapted  for  the  Use  of  Students  ; com- 

prising Directions  for  its  Dissection.  12mo.  boards,  4s. 

DENTAL  SURGERY. 

A PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  OPERATIONS  on  the  TEETH;  to  which 

is  prefixed  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Dental  Surgery,  illustrated 
with  five  plates.  By  James  Snell,  M.R.C.S.  8vo.  boards,  8s. 

“ Those  of  our  readers  who  practise  in  the  department  of  surgery  on  which  Mr.  Snell’s  essay- 
treats  will  find  some  useful  instructions  on  the  mode  of  extracting  teeth,  &c.  &c.” — Medical  Gazette. 

“ This  is  an  excellent  practical  work,  and  will  be  found  generally  useful." — Athena-um. 

“ This  is  the  best  practical  manual  for  the  Dentist  we  have  seen  in  the  English  language.”—  Gazette 
of  Health. 

MILITARY  SURGERY. 

PRINCIPLES  of  MILITARY  SURGERY;  comprising  Observations  on 

the  Arrangement,  Police,  and  Practice  of  Hospitals  ; and  on  the  History,  Treatment, 
and  Anomalies  of  Variola  and  Syphilis.  Illustrated  with  Cases  and  Dissections.  By 
John  Hennen,  M.  D.  F.R.  S.E.  Inspector  of  Military  Hospitals.  Third  Edition.  With 
Life  of  the  Author,  by  his  Son,  Dr.  Joun  Hennen.  8vo.  boards,  16s. 


MEDICAL  POCKET  BOOK. 

MANUALE  MEDICUM  ; or  a MEDICAL  POCKET  BOOK,  for  the 

Use  of  Students,  adapted  to  the  last  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Londinensis.  By  H. 
L.  Sanders.  12mo.  boards,  5s. 

RHEUMATISM,  LUMBAGO,  &c. 

A TREATISE  on  ACUPUNCTURATION,  in  the  Treatment  of  Rlteu- 

matisin,  Lumbago,  Sciatica,  &c.  &c.  and  in  Dropsy  of  the  Cellular  Tissue.  With  Cases. 
By  James  Churchill,  F.L.S.  12mo.  7s. 
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Published  by  John  Churchill • 

VENUS  SINE  CONCUBITU,  nunquam  aliud  natura  aliud  sapientia 
dixit.  JL2mo.  boards,  -k.  6d. 

THE  TEETH. 

The  SURGEON-DENTIST’S  ANATOMICAL  and  PHYSIOLOGI- 
CAL MANUAL.  By  G.  Waite.  l2mo.  boards.  5s.  (id. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  DISEASE. 

SYMPTOMATOLOGY ; or  the  Art  of  Detecting  Disease.  By  Alexan- 
der Bi-chan,  M.  D.  F.  L.  S.  12mo.  boards,  5s.  6d. 

“ We  have  only  to  observe  in  conclusion,  that  Dr.  Buchan’s  little  work  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  use- 
ful to  the  Medical  Student,  by  supplying  him  with  hints,  and  pointing  out  the  road  to  many  important 
inquiries,  which  might  otherwise  have  escaped  his  observation.” — Fide  Medical  and  Physical  Journal, 
VoL  LI.  page  427. 

ASTHMA. 

A PRACTICAL  INQUIRY  into  DISORDERED  RESPIRATION; 

distinguishing  the  Species  of  Convulsive  Asthma,  their  Causes  and  Indications  of  Cure. 
By  Bobeet  Bree,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition.  8vo.  boards,  10s.  6d. 

BONES  AND  MUSCLES. 

ANATOMICAL  PLATES  of  the  BONES  and  MUSCLES,  diminished 

from  Albinus,  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  Anatomy,  and  Artists.  12mo.  sewed,  7s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

ANATOMICAL  PLATES  of  the  THORACIC  and  ABDOMINAL 

VISCERA.  12mo.  sewed,  5s. 


THE  PILES. 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  HAEMORRHOIDS,  or  PILES, 

STRICTURES,  and  other  important  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus.  By  George 
Calvert.  8vo.  boards,  8s.  6d. 

PARTURITION. 

An  ESSAY  on  the  MECHANISM  of  PARTURITION  ; from  the  Ger- 
man of  C.  F.  Naegele,  Professor  of  Midwifery  at  Heidelberg.  By  Edward  Rigby,  M.D. 
l2mo.  boards,  5s. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  MEDICAL  STUDENTS. 

LECTIONES  CELSIANAE  et  GREGORIANAE  ; or.  Lessons  in  Celsns 

and  Gregory ; consisting  of  Passages  from  those  Authors  syntactically  arranged,  with 
copious  Observations  explaining  the  Difficulties  of  Construction,  and  a Lexicon  of  the 
Words.  To  which  is  added,  a succinct  and  comprehensive  Grammar,  written  and  adapted 
tor  the  Work.  By  William  Cross,  Teacher  of  the  Classics  and  Medical  Latin.  12mo, 
cloth  boards,  5s. 


DISEASES  OF  FEMALES. 


PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  LEUCORRHCEA,  FLUOR  AL- 

BUS,  or  “ WEAKNESS,”  with  cases  illustrative  of  a new  mode  of  treatment.  By  George 
Jewel,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  one  of  the  Accoucheurs  to  the  St 
George’s  and  St.  James’s  Dispensary,  to  the  Middlesex  General  Dispensary',  &c..  Lecturer 
on  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  8vo.  cloth  boards,  5s. 


“ We  now  beg  to  offer  Mr.  Jewel  our  unfeigned  thanks  for  his  valuable  little  work 
to  alleviate  human  suffering  and  to  secure  happiness,  than  many  brilliant  discoveries-' 
—Medical  Gazette. 


It  will  do  more 
no  mean  praise.” 


We  return  Mr.  Jewel  many  thanks  for  the  perusal  of  his  little  volume,  which  contains  mucl 
H Iciofi*  observation , with  the  open  and  liberal  communication  of  a remedy  which  promises  to  ho  nf 
sulerable  service  in  a troublesome  and  obstinate  complaint.”— Dr.  Johnson's  Medical  Bevieiv  f 
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Standard  Medical  Works  Published  by  John  Churchill. 


GENERAL  ANATOMY. 

A MANUAL  OF  GENERAL  ANATOMY,  or  a Concise  Description 

of  the  Primitive  Tissues  and  Systems  which  compose  the  Organs  in  Man.  By  Bayle 
and  Hollaud.  Translated  from  the  French,  hy  Henry  Stoker.  18mo.  hoards,  6«. 

This  volume  has  been  highly  approved  by  many  of  the  principal  medical  men,  and  has 
been  recommended  by  several  anatomical  teachers. 

« We  recommend  this  little  volume  to  the  anatomical  student ; it  contains  an  excellent  account  of  the 
primitive  tissues,  and  will  greatly  facilitate  a knowledge  of  what  has  been  too  much  neglected  in  this 
country — general  anatomy/* — Medical  Gazette. 

CUPPING. 

A TREATISE  on  the  ART  of  CUPPING,  in  which  the  History  of  that 

Operation  is  traced,  the  Complaints  in  which  it  is  useful  indicated,  and  the  most  ap- 
proved method  of  performing  it  described.  By  Thomas  Mapleson,  Cupper  to  his 
Majesty.  A new  Edition,  improved.  12mo.  boards,  4s. 

STRICTURES. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  STRICTURES  of  the  URETHRA. 

Third  Edition,  illustrated  with  four  plates.  By  W.  Wadd,  Esq.  F.L.  S.  Surgeon- 
Extraordinary  to  the  King,  &c.  8vo.  boards,  5s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

CURSORY  REMARKS  on  CORPULENCE ; or  Obesity  considered  as  a 

Disease.  Bvo.  boards,  5s.  - j 

Also, 

MEMS,  MAXIMS,  AND  MEMOIRS.  8vo.  boards,  9s. 


CHOLERA. 

LETTERS  on  the  CHOLERA.  By  Whitelaw  Ainslie,  M.  D., 
M.R.A.S.,  M.R.S.E.  Author  of  “ Materia  Indica.” 

“ O passi  graviora  ? dabit  Deus  his  quoque  finem.'  I irgtl. 


TO  LECTURERS  ON  MIDWIFERY,  &c. 

HOGBEN’S  ANATOMICAL  TABLES  of  the  HUMAN  GRAVID 

1ITFRUS  in  Two  Classes  ; containing  27  coloured  Plates.  Large  folio;  on  a similar  plan 
to  Mr.  tA. Anatomical  Plates;  with  a Treatise  on  Midwifery,  which  contains  Refe- 
rences to  the  Anatomical  Tables.  4/.  14s.  6d. 

In  announcing  for  sale  the  above  beautiful  and  very  useful  work  on  Midwifery,  the 
Prop beg.  S observe,  •»  g SXSS  t 

r»pj»g“  U hi.  labour,  were  recorded  b,  iu  becouu.g  .be  *«% 

every  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent. 


Mr.  Churchill  has  the  following  Works  preparing  for  Publica  tion. 

Mr.  LAWRENCE’S  LECTURES  on  the  EYE,  in  one  handsome  8vo 


Volume,  A Second  Edition,  uiith  Additions,  of 

Mr  BEALE’S  TREATISE  on  DEFORMITIES  ; exhibiting  a concise 

Vievv  of  The  Nature  and  Treatment  of  the  Principal  Distortions  and  Contractions  of  the 
SSs!  Jotts  anTspinei  Illustrated  with  Plates  and  Wood-cuts. 


ANIMAL  MECHANICS  applied  to 

Distortions,  and  other  Personal  Deformities.  By 


the  Prevention 

T.  Sheldrake. 


and  Cure 


of  Spinal 


MEDICAL  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY  AND  READING  ROOM, 

in,  PRINCES  STREET,  SOHO. 


JOHN  CHURCHILL  respectfully  presents  to  the  notice  of  the  Medicd  profusion, 
and  the  Public,  the  TERMS  of  his  MEDICAL  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY  and 
READING  ROOM,  which  are  supplied  with  the  New  Publications,  Periodicals,  and 
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My  intention  in  collecting  thefe  obfer- 
vations,  was  to  have  given  a fhort  hiftory 
of  the  practice  of  midwifery,  and  to  have 
marked  the  feveral  ftages  by  which  it  has 
arrived  at  that  perfection  it  feems  at  pre- 
fent  to  have  attained.  And  as  the  intro- 
duction of  inftruments,  particularly  of  thofe 
now  ufually  reforted  to,  made  a part  of 
my  plan,  I propofed  making  fome  remarks 
upon  Dr.  Olborn’s  account  of  the  compa- 
rative utility  of  the  forceps  and  lever;  in 
order  to  fee  how  far  his  cenfures  on  the 
latter  inftrument  were  founded  on  obferva- 
tion  and  reafon,  how  far  on  the  force 
of  prejudice : and  this  was  all  the  notice 

A % J then 
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I then  thought  of  taking  of  the  ElTays  on 
the  Practice  of  Midwifery  *, 

On  attentively  perilling  what  the  author 
has  written  upon  this  fubjedt,  I could  not 
help  noticing,  that  inftead  of  recurring  tq 
experiments  and  obfervations,  he  fupports 
his  opinion  principally  by  fpeculative  no- 
tions,.  drawn  from  a conlideration  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  different  fpecies  of 
vedtes  or  levers.  This  feemcd  the  more 
remarkable,  as  his  relidence  in  London, 
and  his  lituation  as  phylician  to  a lying-in 
hofpital,  and  as  a teacher  of  midwifery, 
not  only  gave  him  opportunities  of  making 
trial  of  the  lever,  but  of  learning  the  degree 
of  eftimation  in  which  each  of  the  inftru- 
ments  is  held,  from  gentlemen  on  whofe  fkill 

/ fr 

* ElTays  on  the  Pradlice  of  Midwifery,  by  Dr. 
Ofborn,  1792. 
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and  integrity  he  muft  have  had  the  moft 
perfect  reliance. 

Finding  hew  little  the  author’s  conelu- 
fions  on  this  fubjed:,  were  entitled  to  the 
name  of  demonftrations,  which  he  has 

•V 

<riven  them,  I was  induced  to  read  over  the 

O 

remainder  of  his  book,  with  more  attention 
than  I had  before  beftowed  upon  it.  I foon 
obferved  that  his  opinions  bn  fome  of  the 
mod:  material  points  of  pradlice,  differed 
confiderably  from  principles  which  I had 
been  accuftomed  to  confider  as  univerfally 
admitted,  and  tended  to  overturn  many  ef- 
fential  improvements  that  had  been  made 
in  the  art* 

An  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  thefe 
alterations,  and  into  the  new  notions  the 
author  had  advanced,  feemed  to  extend 
far  beyond  the  plan  which  I had  ori- 
ginally 
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ginally  propofed ; and,  indeed,  if  his 
ideas  on  thefe  fubjedls  had  proved  to 
have  been  juft,  the  greater  part  of  the  ob- 
fervations  I had  made,  would  have  been 
nugatory.  But  although  the  author  every 
where  dignifies  his  arguments  with  the 
title  of  demonftrations,  yet  the  reader  muft 
take  care  not  to  affix  to  that  term  any  very 
ftrid:  fignification,  as  in  general  it  feems, 
through  the  courfe  of  the  cflays,  to  mean 
no  more  than  a propofition  having  fome 
degree  of  probability,  or  even  of  poffibility. 
Of  this  an  inftance  occurs  at  the  beginning 
of  the  volume:  the  author  there  fays,  he 
has  demonftrated  the  “ inevitable  phyfical 
“ neceftity  of  the  tedioufnefs,  difficulty, 
“ and  danger  of  human  parturition,  as 
“ dependent  on  die  form  and  ftrudture  of 
“ the  body.” 

Now  the  reader,  unacquainted  with  the 

fenfe 
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fenfe  in  which  the  term  demonftration  is 
here  ufed,  might  imagine,  that  the  author 
had  actually  proved,  that  all  women  muft 
neceffarily  have  tedious,  difficult,  and  dan- 
gerous labours ; but  as  this  is  contrary  to 
what  is  well  known  to  be  the  fadt,  many 
women  having  extremely  eafy,  and  expedi- 
tious labours,  it  is  evident  he  could  only 
mean,  that  women  are  fo  conftituted  and 
formed,  as  to  be  liable,  on  any  accidental 
derangement,  to  tedious,  difficult,  and  dan- 
gerous labours.  And  in  the  fame  manner 
many  other  terms  ufed  by  the  author  muft 
be  modified  and  foftened,  of  which  abun- 
dant examples  will  be  found  in  the  courle 
of  thefe  pages. 

To  obviate  therefore  the  ill  impreffions 
that  fuch  dodtrines  might  make,  and  in 
particular  to  prevent  their  influence  on 
the  minds  of  young  pradtitioners,  I have 

cndea- 
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endeavoured  to  analyfe  the  principal  pre^ 
cepts  contained  in  the  efiays : not  confining 
myfelf,  however,  entirely  to  them,  but  oc- 
cafionally  interfperfmg  fhort  dictations 
on  other  matters,  that  feemed  not  foreign 
to  the  fubjebt ; and  which  I thought  might 
relieve  and  amufe,  whilft  I was  labouring 
to  elucidate  and  explain.  With  the  fame 

view  alfo  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the 

/ 

reader,  I have  fometimes  indulged  myfelf 
in  deviating  from  that  ferious  and  grave 
flyle,  in  which  arguments  of  this  kind  are 
ufually  couched;  but  not  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  lofe  fight  of  the  principal  aim  and 
intention ; and  I have  only  ufed  thefe  li- 
berties, where  the  queftion  was  not  of  very 
material  importance  in  p rad  ice. 

To  the  author  I fliall  only  fay,  that  al- 
though our  opinions  are  in  oppofition,  more 
frequently  than  could  have  been  well  ima- 
gined 
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gined  on  practical  fubjedfs,  yet  I am  not 
confeious  of  having  petulantly  or  wantonly 
attacked  any  of  his  arguments.  I have  not 
feduloully  looked  for  obje&s  for  conten- 
tion, but  have  confined  myfelf  to  fuch  as 
were  too  prominent  to  pafs  unobferved. 
And  in  my  remarks,  I hope  I have  not  loff 
fight  of  that  refpedt,  that  is  due  to  a writer 
who,  however  he  may  in  fome  things  have 
been  mifbiken,  certainly  deferves  the  com- 
mendation  of  having  intended  to  commu- 
nicate inftrudtion. 


INTRO- 


INTRODUCTION. 


No  part  of  phyfioiogy  is  more  intereft* 
ing,  or  has  excited  greater  attention,  than 
that  which  treats  of  parturition ; and  phy^ 
hcians  very  early  began  to  inveftigate  the 
caufes  of  the  difEculty  and  danger  which 
were  found  fometimes  to  attend  that  ope- 
ration. The  moft  obvious  appeared  to  be, 
a rigidity  of  the  vagina  and  os  uteri,  and 
too  clofe  an  union  of  the  bones  that  com- 
pofe  the  pelvis  : for  as  thofe  bones  were 
found  to  be  eafily  divifible  in  young  ani- 
mals, and  were  even  obferved  ,to  fepa- 
rate  fpontaneoufly,  when  long  expofed  to 
the  air,  it  feemed  natural  to  imagine,  that 
they  were  intended  to  difunite.  during  par- 
turition. Hence  the  practice  of  bathing, 
anointing,  and  fumigating,  in  order  to  relax 

the 
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the  integuments,  and  to  produce  a more 
eafy  reparation  of  thofe  bones.  And  as  it 
Avas  not  poffible  to  know  ci  priori,  whether 
laboui  would  be  eafy  or  difficult,  this  prac- 
tice in  time  became  general : and  that  it 
might  not  fail  in  its  effects,  it  was  ufual  to 
commence  the  operations  fome  days,  and 
where  the  party  could  bear  the  expence, 
fome  weeks,  before  the  approach  of  la- 
bour. 

“ Women  ffiould  life,”  fays  Hieroni- 
mus  Mercurialise,  “ warm  baths  in  which 
“ emollient  herbs  have  been  boiled,  and 
“ ffiould  anoint  their  loins,  groins,  &c. 
“ with  foftening,  relaxing  liniments ; and 
“ this  courfe  ffiould  be  entered  on  a month, 

“ or  twenty-five  days  at  the  leaf!:,  before 
“ the  time  of  parturition.” 

* Vide  Pnsle&iones  de  Morbis  Mulier.  lib.  2, 
cap.  3. 
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This  dodrine,  which  Mercurialis  bor- 
rowed from  the  ancients,  continued,  to  in- 
fluence the  p rad  ice  of  midwifery  to  a very 
late  period ; and  although  it  was  at  length 
obliged  to  give  way,  experience  having 
fliewn  its  entire  futility,  it  was  fucceeded 
by  others  equally  ufelefs,  although  lefs 
tedious  and  troublefome ; I mean  fmearing 
the  vagina  and  os  externum,  with  lard  or 
fome  other  ointment,  and  dilating  and  dif- 
tending  the  paflage  with  the  fingers,  during 
the  labour  pains,  in  order  to  make  room, 
as  it  was  faid,  for  the  child  : a cuftom 
which,  although  difearded  in  Ample  and 
e^fy  labours,  by  the  more  intelligent  and 
rational  praditioners,  is  fljll  too  generally 
ufed.  To  this  has  been  lately  added,  that 
of  guarding  the  perinceum,  while  the  head 
of  the  child  is  pafling  through  the  os  ex- 
ternum, to  prevent  that  part  from  being 
tom  or  injured. 


If 
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If  thefe  practices  had  been  only  ufelefs 
or  mfignificant,  they  might  have  continued 
to  pais  without  cenfure ; but  befides  that 
when  improperly  or  unfkilfully  ufed,  they 
may  be  productive  of  much  mifchief,  they 
have  the  effeCt  ol  intimidating  and  alarm- 
ing  the  minds  of  women,  and  making 
them  confider  labour  as  an  operation  full 
of  difficulty  and  danger.  And  as  we  know 
that  labour  is  very  much  influenced  by  the 
affections  of  the  mind,  this  apprehenfion 
cannot  fail  to  be  frequently  productive  of 
the  moft  ferious  confequences, 

This  doCtrine  is  carried  farther  by 
the  author  of  the  Effays  on  the  Prac- 
tice of  Midwifery,  than  by  any  other 
writer  I have  feen : and  he  feems  to  have 
been  led  into  an  opinion  of  the  necefhty 
of  attending  to  it,  from  having  perfuaded 
himfelf,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  nature 

that 
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that  human  parturition  fhould  be  difficult 
and  dangerous.  To  examine  therefore  this 
pofition,  and  to  endeavour  to  confute  an 
opinion  which,  if  allowed  to  prevail,  would 
be  likely  to  put  a flop  to  all  improvement 
in  the  art  of  midwifery,  feems  to  be  an 
objeft  of  the  firft  importance : I fhall 

therefore  commence  my  inveftigation  with 
that  part  of  the  Effiays  which  treats  of  this 
fubjeft. 
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The  firjl  Effay  alluded  to  is  on  the  Difference 
between  human  and  comparative  Parturi- 
tion ; and  on  the  Importance  of  Mid- 
wifery. 

T HE  intention  of  the  author  in  this  ef- 
“ fay*  is,”  he  fays , “ to  fhew  the  inevitable 
“ and  phylical  neceffity  of  the  tedioufnefs, 
“ the  difficulty,  and  the  dangers  of  human 
“ parturition,  as  dependent  on  the  peculiar 
“ form  and  polition  of  our  body  ; and 
“ then  to  endeavour  to  obviate  fome  ob- 
“ jeftions  deduced  from  a miftaken  analogy 
“ of  the  fame  operation  in  other  animals, 

‘ ‘ and  fpecioufly  applied  to  depreciate  both 
“ the  fcience  and  the  pra&ice  of  mid- 
“ wifery.” 

4 

That  parturition  is  frequently  tedious  and 
difficult,  and  fometimes  attended  with  con- 

* Eflays  on  the  Pra&ice  of  Midwifery,  by  W.  Of- 
bom,  M.  D.  Preface,  p.  i. 
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fiderable  danger,  has  been  known  and  la- 
mented in  all  ages.  But  that  fuch  difficulty 
and  danger  are  peculiarly  the  lot  of  women ; 
that  they  are  the  neceffary  and  inevitable 
confequences  of  the  ftrudture  and  form  of 
the  human  pelvis ; the  tax  paid  for  the  high 
pre-eminence  of  the  eredt  polition  of  the 
body,  the  ereBus  ad fidera  vultus ; and  con- 
fequently  that  all  women  muft  fuffer  under 
this  fevere  fentence,  is  a dodtrine  too  hu- 
miliating and  difcouraging  to  be  admitted, 
without  much  ferious  argument  and  careful 
examination. 

It  would  have  contributed  much  to  the 
facility  of  inveftigating  this  doctrine,  if  the 
author  had  more  perfpicuoufly  defined  what 
we  are  to  underhand  by  the  “ tedioufnefs, 
“ difficulty,  and  danger  of  parturition ; ** 
perhaps  it  became  him  to  fhew,  from  cal- 
culation, what  the  proportion  of  fuch  la- 
bours were,  to  thofe  that  were  eafy  and  ex- 
peditious. But  this  he  has  not  done:  he 
feems  to  have  refted  the  proof  of  his  pro- 
portion folely  upon  the  ftrudture  and  form 

of 
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of  the  parts  concerned  in  parturition  : thefe, 
he  thinks,  are  fuch  as  muff  neceffarily  make 
all  labours  tedious,  difficult,  and  dangerous; 
certain  it  is,  we  fhall  find,  from  various 
paffages  hereafter  to  be  cited,  as  well  as 
from  the  proportion  itfelf,  that  Dr.  O. 
either  abfolutely  difavows  the  poffibility  of 
labour  being  eafy  and  expeditious,  or  infers 
that  fuch  labours,  when  they  do  occur,  are 
in  a manner  unnatural,  and  mifehievous  in 
their  effects. 

But  if  he  had  confidered  how  many  cir- 
cumftances  there  are  totally  independent  of 
the  form  or  ftrudture  of  the  pelvis,  which 
retard  parturition,  and  render  it  difficult  and 
dangerous  ; and  that  notwithstanding  the 
prevalence  of  thefe  caufes,  generally  fpea king 
the  fruit  of  irregularity  and  mifcondudl, 
and  therefore  not  imputable  to  nature,  labour 
is  frequently,  and,  in  fome  countries,  almoS 
invariably  fafe,  eafy,  and  expeditious, — he 
would  certainly  have  formed  a very  different 
conclufion.  Non  a priori,  non  a firuc- 

* Stahl  ^Etiologia  Phyfico-chymica. 
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“ tura  apparente  adfcribenda  ftatim  eft  re- 
“ bus  efticaeia,  quam  forte  noftra  opinione 
‘ ‘ habere  poflunt ; fed  perveftigandi  et  atten- 
“ te  penfitandi  funt  effedtus,  quos  ordinarie 
“ et  adtu  edunt;  non  judicandum  de  partis 
“ cujufvis  in  fe  aptitudine  ad  aliquem  ef- 
“ fedtum  edendum,  fed  experiundum  qua- 
“ les  effedtus  in  focio  concurfu  edat*.5> 

* Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  or  improper 
than  to  pretend  to  limit  the  powers  or  intentions  of 
nature,  from  obfervations  on  the  llrudlure  of  the 
parts  alone.  As  all  women  have  two  brealts  with 
one  nipple  on  e’ach,  and  there  are  two  Fallopian 
tubes  entering  the  uterus  with  correfponding  ovaria, 
a fpeculative  philofopher  might  infill,  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  nature  that  women  fhould  con- 
lfantly,  or  generally  at  leall,  bear  two  children  at 
a birth — Natura  nihil  agens  frujlra.  Yet  this  is  fo 
far  from  being  the  fadf,  that  not  more  than  one 
woman  in  feventy  or  eighty  has  twins.  Equally 
ralh  and  contrary  to  experience  it  would  be  to  al- 
fert,  that  women  cannot  have  more  than  two  chil- 
dren at  a birth,  nature  appearing  not  to  have  pro- 
vided for  the  fultenance  of  a greater  number.  As 
numerous  inft'arices  occur  of  women  having  three, 
four,  or  five  children  at  a birth ; and  the  records  ol 
medical  hiflory  abound  with  examples  of  women 
Hill  more  prolific. 

Waving 
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Waving,  however,  thefe  general  reflec- 
tions, I fliall  proceed  to  examine  the  argu- 
ments by  which  the  author  attemps  to  fup- 
port  his  doCtrine,  and  think  I fliall  be  able 
to  fhew  that  they  are  fuch  as  will  by  no 
means  warrant  the  concluflons  he  has  drawn 
from  them. 

* “ To  underfland,”  fays  the  eflay  writer, 
“ how  the  ereCt  pofltion  of  the  human  body 
‘ ‘ neceflarily  operates  in  making  natural  la- 
‘ ‘ bour  in  women  more  painf ul , tedious , and 
difficult,  than  in  the  quadruped,  it  is 
fufficient  to  obferve,  that  in  fuch  a fltua- 
“ tion  there  is  the  general  and  powerful  in- 
“ fluence  of  gravity  conflantly  to  be  coun- 
teracted, in  a certain  degree,  during  the 
whole  period,  but  in  a much  greater 
towards  the  conclufion  of  utero  gefla- 
tion : for  as  geftation  advances , the  ability 
in  the  foft  parts  to  fupport  the  weight  of 
the  contents  of  the  uterus,  and  to  refit 
the  influence  of  gravity,  regularly  de- 


( i 


* E flays,  p.  io. 
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“ creafes;  and  thus,  if  not  prevented,  pre- 
“ mature  labour  would  be  very  general,  if 
“ not  the  inevitable  confequence. 

“ To  guard  againft  this  accident,  nature 
“ has  attended  to  a variety  of  circum- 
“ ftances  in  the  flrudture  of  both  the  mother 
“ and  child,  which,  while  they  anfwer 
“ the  purpofe  intended,  unavoidably  create 
“ thofe  very  obflacles  which  delay  and 
“ impede  delivery. 

“ Firfl.  That  irregularly  cylindrical  ca- 
“ vity  in  the  fkeleton,  called  the  pelvis, 
“ through  which  the  foetus  muft  pafs  at 
“ birth,  is  fo  placed  in  the  human  body 
“ that  its  axis  is  not  perpendicular  to  the 
“ horifon  : any  thing,  therefore,  pafling 

through  it,  cannot  be  within  the  imme- 
“ diate  influence  of  gravity. 

“ Secondly.  Upon  the  fame  principle, 
“ and  with  the  fame  view,  nature  has  been 
“ obliged  to  vary  nicely  and  minutely  both 
“ the  form  and  capacity  of  the  pelvis, 
' “ mak- 
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“ making  it  wide  in  one  part,  narrow  in 
“ another,  concave  and  deep  behind,  ftraight 
“ and  fhallow  before,  and  with  Tides  that 
“ converge  to  a confiderable  degiee. 

“ Thirdly.  The  upper  and  lower  aper- 
“ tures  of  the  pelvis  do  not  at  all  corre- 
“ fpond  in  ffiape,  and  have  directly  oppo- 
“ fite  diameters ; and  the  inferior  aperture 
“ is  To  irregular,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  a 
“ comparifon  or  illuftration  from  any 
“ known  form. 

“ Laftly.  To  add  to  the  more  effectual 
“ fupport  of  the  gravid  uterus,  all  the  foft 
“ parts  are  of  a firm  and  rigid  texture. ” 

From  all  which  circumftances  the  author 
thinks  *“  it  is  obvious  that  a paffage  fo 
“ intricate,  and  under  circumftances  fo 
“ complicated,  muft  render  the  adt  of  child 
“ bearing  flow,  difficult,  and  painful:” 
and  in  conclufion  he  adds,  "f*  “ he  trufts 

* Eflays,  p.  14.  T l*3*1!*  P*  2S* 
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“ that  he  has  clearly,  demonftrated  that  the 
extraordinary  difficulty  and  tedioufnefs 
of  human  parturition  are  inevitable, 
even  under  the  moft  favourable  concur- 
rence of  circumftances,  becaufe  they  de- 
pend on  the  peculiar  form,  ftrudture, 
“ and  pofition  of  the  human  body.  ” 

Upon  this  demon  fixation,  as  the  author 
calls  it,  I fhall  beg  leave  to  make  a few 
obfervations.  The  fuff  is,  that  in  this 
defcription  of  the  human  pelvis,  he  has 
forgot  to  mention  that  almoft  the  whole  of 
the  fides  of  this  “ irregular  cylindrical 
“ canal,  the  pelvis,55  and  lmic’n  of  the 
hinder  part  of  it,  are  compofed,  not  of 
bone,  as  the  reader  might  imagine,  but  of 
foft  yielding  fubftances,  of  membranes, 
mufcles,  ligaments,  lkin,  &c.,  capable'of, 
and  intended  by  nature  to  yield  with  eafe 
to  the  pafTage  of  the  child.  C'onfequently, 
however  intricate  or  irregular  the  pelvis 

may  appear  in  the  Ikeleton  *,  its  power  in 

check- 

* In  forming  this  cavity,  no  more  bone  appears 

to 
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checking  or  preventing  the  paflage  of  the 
head  of  the  child  is  to  be  eftimated  by  the 
capacity  or  lize  of  -the  brim  alone,  that 
being  the  only  part  where  the  bone  is  con- 
tinued through  the  whole  circumference. 
This  is  univerfally  and  conftantly  the  cafe 
when  the  bones  that  form  that  cavity  are  in 
their  natural  Hate,  that  is,  when  the  pelvis 
is  not  misfhaped  or  diflorted  *, 

to  have  been  employed  than  was  neceffary  to  afford  a 
fufficiently  ftrong  bafis  for  the  fupport  of  the  body: 
and  inftead  of  the  pelvis  being  an  entire  cylinder  of 
bone,  large  vacuities  are  left  in  fome  places,  and  con- 
fiderable  projections  of  the  bone  in  others,  which 
make  the  figure  in  the  fkeleton  extremely  irregular. 
But  thefe  vacuities  are  all  filled  up  in  the  living 
body  with  mufcles,  membranes,  fkin,  &c.,  fo  as  to 
form  together  a tolerably  complete  cylindrical 
tube. 

* When  the  pelvis  is  deformed,  the  offa  ifehia 
frequently  approach  too  near  each  other,  and  thence 
add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  birth.  But  when  the 
pelvis  is  well  formed,  as  foon  as  the  bafis  of  the 
fkull  of  the  child  has  paffed  its  brim  or  upper  ap- 
perture,  all  difficulty,  as  far  as  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis  is  concerned,  is  oyer. 


Labour 
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Labour  is  therefore  rendered  tedious, 
difficult,  and  dangerous,  in  confequence  of 
the  Structure  and  form  of  the  pelvis,  only 
when  that  part  is  diftorted,  or  too  fmall, 
compared  to  the  bulk  of  the  head  of  the 
child.  The  firft  cafe,  which  is  always  oc- 
casioned by  difeafe,  does  not  occur  oftener 
than  once  in  two  or  three  hundred  labours. 
The  latter  may  be  occafioned,  by  a variety 
of  caufes,  as  by  the  peculiarly  fmall  and  de- 
licate make  of  the  woman ; a constitutional 
difpofition  in  her  to  afford  too  great  a portion 
of  nourishment  to  the  foetus,  which  thence 
becomes  too  Strong  and  luSty  ; or  the  pecu- 
liarly robulf  make  of  the  man,  which  the 
child  may  inherit.  Difficulty  in  parturition, 
therefore,  arifing  from  this  caufe,  may  oc- 
cur as  often  as  once  in  Sixty  or  feventy 
times.  But  cafes  occurring  fo  rarely,  can 
never  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  inevitable 
and  pbyfical  neceffity  of  parturition  being 
made  tedious,  difficult,  and  dangerous, 
from  the  Structure  and  form  of  the  pelvis. 

Neither  does  the  affertion,  that  labour  is 


ren- 
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rendered  neceffarily  and  inevitably  tedious, 
difficult,  and  dangerous,  in  confequence  of 
the  rigid  and  firm  texture  of  the  foft  parts*, 
reft  upon  a better  foundation.  For  al- 
though it  be  acknowledged  that  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  vagina,  and  the  firm  and  clofe 
texture  of  the  cervix  uteri,  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  term  of  geftation,  afford  al- 
moft  infuperable  bars  to  the  exit  of  the 
fcetus,  yet  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in 
all  cafes  where  the  woman  has  attained  her 
full  time,  and  there  is  no  difcafe,  malcon- 
formation  or  difproportion  between  the  head 
of  the  child  and  the  canal  through  which 
i,t  is  to  pafs,  this  rigid,  firm  texture  of  the 
foft  parts,  often  in  the  fpace  of  a few  mi- 
nutes, generally  in  that  of  a few  hours, 
foftens,  relaxes,  gives  way,  and  the  child 
paffes  with  very  little  difficulty  or  pain. 

* The  refinance  which  the  females,  of  almoil 
every  fpecies  of  animals,  make  to  copulating,  is 
fufficiently  indicative,  not  only  of  the  fenfibility  of 
the  vagina,  but  of  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is 
dilated.  The  firm  texture  of  thofe  parts,  therefore, 
is  not  peculiar  to  women. 


If 
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If  fuch  cafes  as  thefe  do  frequently  occur, 
and  daily  experience,  and  the  hiftory  of 
human  parturition  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
as  I fhall  fhew  hereafter,  teach  that  they 
do ; and  if  it  fhall  appear  that,  when  tedious 
and  difficult  labours  do  occur,  they  may, 
generally  fpeaking,  be  referred  to  fome 
known  caufe  whereby  nature  has  been  vio- 
lated ; then,  furely,  thefe  fafe,  eafy,  and 
expeditious  labours  ffiould  be  confidered  as 
agreeable  to  the  original  intention  of  nature, 
notwithffimding  that,  from  the  apparent  in- 
tricacy of  the  pelvis,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
explain  how  it  ffiould  be  fo.  The  other 
obfervation  is,  that  it'  may  reafonably  be 
doubted,  whether  the  peculiar  form  and 
ftrudiure  of  the  human  female  pelvis,  the 
variation  of  its  axis,  and  its  numerous 
eminences  and  depreffions  were  contrived 
for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  fupporting  the 
pregnant  uterus,  and  preventing  abortion; 
which  the  author  conceives  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  them ; or  whether  they  were  prin- 
cipally intended  for  thofe  purpofes,  as  the 
fame  form  and  ftrudture  is  fo  adopted  in  the 

pelvis 


pelvis  of  the  males  *,  where  there  is  no 
uterus.  It  feems  more  likely  that  this  form 
of  the  pelvis  was  ufed,  as  heft  fuited  to  the 
upright  pofture  of  the  human  body ; and 
that  nature,  always  provident  of  her  means, 
and  generally  obtaining  two  or  three  points 
or  advantages  by  a fingle  agent,  made  it 
alfo  fubfervient,  as  a fecondary  ufe,  to  the 
fupport  of  the  Uterus,  and  other  purpofes 
of  geftation  and  parturition.  This  feems 
a more  juft  as  well  as  a more  fuitable  way 
of  arguing,  than  to  fuppofe,  with  the  eftay 
writer,  that  nature  has  made  ufe  of  a great 
variety  of  contrivances,  in  order  to  coun- 

* The  moll  material  difference  in  the  male  and 
female  pelvis  is  in  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  which  in 
women  is  fomething  larger  than  in  men ; doubtlefs 
for  the  purpofe  of  allowing  an  eafier  paffage  to  the 
head  of  the  child.  But  the  inequalities  in  the  fur- 
faces  of  the  bones  is  equal  in  both,  and  ferve  prin- 
cipally for  the  origin  and  infertion  of  the  mufcles 
that  move  the  fpine  and  lower  extremities.  As  the 
variation  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvis  feems  contrived 
for  the  purpofe  of  articulating  the  thigh  bones,  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  make  an  ere&  pofition  eafy  and 
graceful. 


ter- 
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terbalance  the  di  fad  vantages  arifing  from 
the  ereCt  pofition  of  the  body,  and  to  ob- 
tain a fafe  and  eafy  exit  for  the  foetus, 
without  being  able  to  effcCt  her  purpofe. 

But  it  may  be  expected  I fhould  fhew  in 
what  manner  the  pregnant  uterus  in  women 
is  fupported,  or  by  what  means  the  power 
of  gravity  is  counteracted,  and  abortion  pre- 
vented. 

This  feems  to  be  effected  by  various 
means.  For,  befides  the  contractility  of 
the  coats  of  the  vagina,  which  I have  men- 
tioned before,  which  keeps  that  paffage  fo 
clofe  as  not  to  admit  the  introduction  of  a 
finger  without  difficulty,  and  the  four  liga- 
ments to  the  uterus  which  contribute 
their  ffiare,  in  keeping  and  fupporting  it  in 
its  fituation,  and  preventing  its  defcent,  there 
is  alfo  another  caufe  totally  independent  of 
mechanifm,  which  inclines  the  uteius  dur- 
ing the  firft  five  or  fix  months,  when  it  is 
fo  fmall  that  it  might  otherwife  be  perpetu- 
ally in  danger  of  dropping  through  the 

pelvis, 
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pelvis,  to  mount  upwards  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.  This  principle  feems  to  be 
imparted  to  the  uterus  at  the  moment  of 
conception,  and  continues  in  vigour  during 
the  whole  time,  certainly  until  the  feventh 
or  eighth  month,  or  until  the  uterus  is  be- 
come fo  large  as  to  be  enabled  to  reft  upon 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

, t 

Of  the  exigence  of  this  principle  we 
have  the  mob;  evident  proof,  from  the  ute- 
rus quitting  the  pelvis,  where  it  always  lies 
when  empty,  or  not  pregnant,  and  riling 
above  the  brim,  fo  that  the  cervix  uteri  is 
reached  by  a finger  pafled  into  the  vagina 
with  more  difficulty  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
months  of  geftation,  than  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, or  than  when  the  uterus  is  empty. 

.*  i 

What  this  principle  is,  or  how  it  operates 
to  produce  this  effed,  I fhall  not  attempt 
to  explain.  It  mull  reft,  with  many  other 
phenomena  in  nature,  which  we  are  daily 
witnefs  to,  but  cannot  account  for.  It  is 
not  more  eafy  perhaps  to  explain  how  the 

cavity 
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cavity  of  the  uterus  becomes  enlarged  to 
enable  it  to  contain  the  foetus,  without  any 
diminution  of  the  thicknefs  of  its  fidesj  or, 
which  feems  more  wonderful,  how  the 
uterus  comes  to  be  enlarged  in  women  wTho 
have  conceived,  although  the  feetus  is  not 
contained  in  its  cavity,  but  lodged  in  one 
of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  which  is  known  to 
happen  *. 

But  the  tedioufnefs,  difficulty,  and  dan- 
ger attendant  on  human  parturition,  are  not 
only  inevitable,  our  author  feems  to  think,  but 
are  probably  intended  by  the  great  Author  of 
nature  as  a punifhment  for  the  tranfgreffion 
of  our  firft  parents,  -f  “ If  we  admit, ” he 

i * i 

* This  circumftance,  which  is  now  well  known 
to  anatomifts,  was  firft  noticed  by  Santorinus,  who 
has  deferibed  a cafe  of  the  kind,  and  accompanied 
the  account  with  an  engraving,  reprefenting  a fae- 
tus  of  two  or  three  months  lying  in  one  of  the  Fal- 
lopian tubes,  and  the  uterus  cut  open  to  fhew  its 
cavity,  which  is  of  the  fize  it  would  have  been,  if 
it  had  received  the  foetus.  Vide  Obferv.  Anatom. 
I,  D.  Santorini,  page  225. 

t E flays,  page  17. 
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fays,  “ according  to  the  Mofaic  account  of 
“ the  creation  of  the  world,  that  human 
“ parturition  was  dffiinguifhed  by  the  fe- 
“ verity  of  its  pains,  by  its  difficulties  and 
“ dangers,  from  the  fame  operation  in  other 
“ animals,  as  a curfe  annexed  to  the  fallen 
“ nature  of  man ; and,  that  in  forrow 
“ ffialt  thou  bring  forth  children,  was  an- 
“ nounced  to  our  firft  parents  as  a puniffi- 
“ ment,  which  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
“ Deity  ffiould  continue  to  afflict  human 
“ nature  as  long  as  the  world  endured.  It 
“ will  ferve  to  illuftrate  one  principal  fub- 
jedt  of  this  effay,  may  likewife  gratify 
philofophical  curiofity,  and  at  leaft  have 
“ a beneficial  tendency,  if  not  be  a matter 
“ of  much  practical  utility,  to  inquire  by 
“ what  peculiarity  in  the  human  phyfio- 
“ logy*  this  great  natural  evil  has  been  fo 
“ completely  effected,  and  mult  continue 
to  be  fo  inevitably  annexed  to  the  human 
“ body.”  > 


By  this  argument  the  author  feems  to 
intimate  that  fome  alteration  was  made  in 

the 
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the  ftru&ure  of  the  female  pelvis  after  the 
fall ; which  indeed  his  polition  requires. 
As  his  fuppofed  inevitable  phyfical  neceffity, 
that  human  parturition,  even  under  the  moft 
favourable  circumflances,  muft  be  tedious, 
difficult,  and  dangerous,  but  ill  accords 
with  that  ftate  of  happinefs,  which  we  are 
told  the  human  race  were  made  capable  of 
enjoying,  and  were  intended  to  poffefs  in 
paradife. 

i 

But  we  are  neither  authorized  by  fcrip- 
ture  nor  reafon  to  believe  that  fuch  an  al- 
teration wTas  made,  which  is  of  itfelf  an 
argument  that  no  fuch  neceffity  for  difficulty 
and  danger  does  exiffi  Milton,  indeed, 
reprefents  the  Almighty,  on  the  great  change 
that  was  to  take  place  in  the  courfe  of  na- 
ture in  confequence  of  man’s  difobedience, 
commanding  his  angels 

“ to  turn  afeance 

“ The  poles  of  the  earth  twice  ten  degrees  and  more 
“ From  the  fun’s  axle  ; 

“ clfe  had  the  fpring 

“ Perpetual  fmiled  on  earth  with  vernant  flowers  *. 

* Paradife  Loft,  book  X. 
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This  is  beautiful  in  poetry.  But  that 
the  ftrudture  of  the  human  pelvis  was 
changed  to  induce  laborious  parturition,  is 
not  very  philofophical  to  alfert,  and  requires 
no  common  degree  of  credulity  to  believe. 

The  author,  however,  relinquifhing  the 
idea,  that  the  pain  and  difficulty  of  human 
parturition  were  intended  as  a punifhment, 
endeavours  to  confole  the  fex  by  {hewing 
them,  that  they  are  the  inevitable  confe- 
quences  of  the  pre-eminence  of  their  form, 
and  that  it  is  no  more  poflible  for  an  eredt 
polition  of  the  body  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  an  horizontal  one,  than  for  a cart-horfe  to 
poffefs  the  fwiftnefs  of  a racer  j — in  other 
words,  that  a woman  can  no  more  expedt 

an  eafy  labour,  than  an  elephant  can  expedt 
to  fly. 

The  eredt  pofition  of  the  human 
frame,  he  fays,  “ that  Angular  mark 
of  pre-eminence,  expofes  women  to 

* EtTays,  p.  x. 
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“ pain  and  difficulty  in  natural  parturition, 
from  which  the  fubordinate  quadruped* 
is  almoft  entirely  exempted  by  the  hori- 
“ zontal  pofftion  of  her  body.  The  peculiar 
“ advantages  of  pofftions  fo  different  from 
“ each  other,  can  no  more  exill  in  the  fame 
“ creature,  than  the  ftrength  of  the  draft- 
“ horfe;”  (the  author  might  have  faid  the 
ox  or  the  elephant)  “ and  the  fleetnefs  of 
“ the  racer  can  be  united  in  the  fame  ani- 
“ mal : for,  as  thefe  depend  on  qualities 

“ incompatible  with  each  other,  and  which 
“ cannot  therefore  exiff:  together  in  the 
“ fame  fubjedt,  1 o thofe  depend  on  cir- 

* As  well  might  the  author  affirm,  that  women 
are  lefs  adapted  to  fuckle  their  infants,  and  more 
liable,  from  the  make  and  ftrmfture  of  the  parts,  to 
tender  nipples  and  inflamed  breafts  than  animals  ; 
becaufe,  on  inquiry,  he  found  that  women  are 
very  liable  to  thofe  impediments  and  inconve- 
niences,. from  which  animals  are  almoft  entirely 
exempt.  But  thefe  accidents,  as  well  as  the  diffi- 
culty attendent  on  parturition,  arife  from  adventi- 
tious caufes,  fuch-as,  generally  fpeaking,  may  be 
avoided,  or  their  eifedls  mitigated. 

cum- 
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**  cumflances  of  ftrudfure,  or  phyfical 
“ laws  equally  incompatible,  and  utterly 
“ inconfiffent.” 

But  there  feems  no  analogy  in  this  argu- 
ment. Nature  has  given  to  different  ani- 
mals different  qualities  and  propenfities, 
and  adapted  their  conffrudtion  to  their  wants 
and  deffination.  The  ox  was  not  intended 
for  fwiftnefs — he,  therefore,  has  not  the 
fame  conformation  as  the  race-horfe  : but 
this  is  no  imperfedion  in  the  ox.  One 
principal  office  of  woman  is  parturition  ; 
but  her  conformation,  according  to  this 
author,  is  fo  ill  adapted  to  this  office,  that 
in  her  moff  perfect  ffate,  and  under  the 
moff  favourable  circumffances,  “ labour  is 
neceffarily  and  inevitably  a painful,  te- 
dious, difficult,  and  dangerous  opera- 
tion.’1 If  this  be  true,  nature  has  evi- 
dently failed  in  her  defign,  which  fhe  has 
not  done  in  denying  fwiftnefs  to  the  ox  or 
the  draft-horfe.  But  there  feems  no  ground 
for  entertaining  fuch  an  opinion;  and,  on 
examining  the  ufual  progrefs  of  labour, 

and. 
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and  confidering  the  caufes  of  difficult  par- 
turition, when  it  does  occur,  we  ffiall  find 
we  have  little  reafon  to  arraign  the  wifdom 
or  beneficence  of  Providence  on  this  ac- 
count. 

As  the  enlargement  or  growth  of  the 
foetus,  and  the  confequent  dilatation  of  the 
uterus  are  gradual,  and  this  is  common  to 
brutes  as  well  as  to  the  human  fpecies,  it 
feems  confonant  to  reafon  to  fuppofe  that 
the  emptying  of  the  uterus,  or  the  birth  of 
the  child,  ffiould  not  be  inflan taneous,  but 
progreffive.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  a 
day  or  two  previous  to  labour  the  head  of 
the  child  finks  gradually  into  the  pelvis ; the 
os  uteri  relaxes  and  diffufes  a mucous. in- 
tended to  foften  the  vagina  and  make  it 
flippery ; and  when  labour,  properly  fb 
called,  commences,  the  foetus  is  not  exclu- 
ded at  once,  but  by  fucceffive  throes ; the 
fundus  uteri  continuing  to  follow  it,  until 
its  complete  expulfion. 

The  proccfs  of  labour,  therefore,  is 
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fteady  and  gradual ; and  when  the  parts  are 
in  a natural  ftate,  and  the  woman  has  com- 
pleted her  term,  neither  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis,  nor  the  integuments,  or  foft  parts, 
feem  to  offer  any  material  obftacle  to  the 
paffage  of  the  child  j which  continues  ad- 
vancing in  a regular  progreffive  manner 
until  it  is  bom. 

The  time  in  which  this  fhould  be  effec- 
ted cannot  perhaps  be  precifely  afeertained, 
but  from  analogy,  or  comparing  it  with 
the  fameprocefs  in  animals,  and  from  con- 
fidering  what  actually  happens  among  wo- 
men, and  which  we  have  numerous  oppor- 
tunities of  obferving ; it  feems  fair  to  con- 
clude that  it  was  the  intention  of  nature, 
that  it  fhould  always  be  completed  in  a 
lmall  fpace  of  time;  in  the  fpace,  perhaps, 
of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  hours. 

1 hat  labour  is  frequently  protracted  much 
beyond  this  term,  and  that  it  is  fometimes 
extremely  tedious,  difficult,  and  dangerous, 
is  readily  allowed.  But  this  does  not  de- 
rogate 
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rogate  from  the  truth  of  the  opinion  I have 
here  advanced,  as  there  are  many  caufes 
which  may  interrupt  and  retard  that  opera- 
tion. Indeed,  it  is  well  known,  that  every 
thing  that  tends  to  impair  the  general  health, 
or  diflurb  the  mind,  may  trouble  and  im- 
pede parturition.  Thefe  caufes  I fhall  not 
particularife  at  prefent,  but  proceed  to  lay 
before  the  reader  the  circumlfances  upon 
which  I have  grounded  my  opinion : which, 
if  they  do  not  amount  to  a demonftration, 
have  at  leaf!:  a degree  of  probability  in  them 
that  approaches  very  near  to  demonftration. 

We  know  that  many  women  are  fafely 
delivered  of  full-fized  children  fo  fuddenly, 
that  they  have  fcarce  time  to  call  for  aflif- 
tance : that,  fometimes  waking  from  their 
fleep  with  a flight  pain,  labour  is  hurried 
through  in  a few  minutes,  while  the  wo- 
man is  almoft  unconfcious  of  what  has 
happened.  Some  women,  again,  have 
been  taken  in  labour  while  walking,  and 
have  not  even  had  time  to  be  conveyed  to 
any  houfe  or  convenient  place,  but  have 
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dropped  their  burthens,  where  they  hap- 
pened to  be  firft  feized.  Others,  while  on 
a vilit,  at  dinner,  or  in  the  midft  of  fome 
amufements,  have  been  furprifed  by  labour, 
and  have  parted  with  their  children  with 
little  pain  or  trouble.  And  thefe  cafes  are 
l'o  far.  from  being  rare  and  uncommon,  that 
there  is  not  a practitioner  in  midwifery  but 
mull  have  met  with  them,  nor  a family 
but  has  fome  friend  to  whom  a fimilar  ac- 
cident has  happened. 

, ' - .1. 

# 

It  feems  reafonable,  therefore,  to  call 
fuch  labours,  as  I have  here  deferibed, 
which  are  effected  with  eafe,  and  without 
detriment  to  the  conftitution,  natural  la- 
bours ; and  to  confider  all  labours  that  are 
protraded  to  any  great  length  of  time,  01- 
are  attended  with  mifehievous  confequences, 
as  unnatural:  and,  to  conclude,  that  fuch 
delay  and  injury  have  been  occafioned  by 
fome  derangement  of  the  health,  or  affec- 
tion of  the  mind.  This  I confider  to  be 
certain,  although  the  caufe  may  not  be 
fo  obvious  as  it  is,  that  a perverfe  pofition 
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of  the  child,  its  too  great  bulk  relative  to 
the  fize  of  the  pelvis,  or  the  diminiffied 
hze,  or  altered  fhape  of  the  pelvis,  will 
oceation  difficult  labours ; which  we  all 
know  to  be  a fad. 

This  opinion,  that  labour,  to  be  deno- 
minated natural,  fhould  be  eafy  and  expe- 
ditious, is  not  new.  Eucharius  Rhodion, 
whofe  book,  publifhed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  was  the  firffc  popular 
work  on  the  fubjed  of  midwifery,  fays, 
* that,  in  order  to  conffitute  a natural  la- 
bour, the  birth  fhould  be  eafy  and  lnftan- 
taneous,  or  in  a fingle  pain  or  two;  or,  as 
Raynald  tranflates  the  paffiage,  f “ If  the 
byrth  be  natural,  the  delyverance  is  eafye 
“ without  longe  tarryenge,  or  lokynge  for 
it.”  And  I doubt  not  but  he  wras  fre- 

'A'  Quod  ad  naturalem  modum  pariendi  attinct, 
hoc  ell;  ut  in  exitu  partus  longius  non  moretur,  aut 
fubfillat,  fed  llatim  et  facile  et  ceu  uno  quodam 
impetu  egeratur.  Euch.  Rhod.  de  Partu  Hominis, 
Chap.  II. 

t The  Byrth  of  Mankind,  b.  2.  fol.  48. 
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quently  prefent  at  fuch  labours : and  wc 
lliall  find  a fimilar  account  of  the  facility 
of  parturition  in  many  other  authors. 

It  has,  however,  been  fafhionable  to  teach, 
that  very  hafty  deliveries  may  generally  be 
expected  to  be  followed  by  fome  confider- 
able  mifchief,  by  fever,  by  deliquia,  in- 
flammation of  the  uterus,  &c.  But  al- 
though I can  recoiled;  having  been  called 
to  many  women,  whofe  labours  have  ter- 
minated fo  fuddenly,  as  to  allow  no  time 
for  the  arrival  of  affifrance,  or  to  make  the 
fmalleft  preparation,  yet  I do  not  remember 
any  illnefs  or  accident  in  confequence  of 
fuch  precipitance,  unlefs  what  was  occa- 
fioned  by  the  carelefsnefs  or  folly  of  the 
fervants  or  attendants ; which  feems  a ffrong 
argument  that  natural  parturition  was  not 
intended  to  be  a tedious  procefs,  as  this  au- 
thor fo  ftrenuoufly  contends.  But  this  will 
be  farther  illuflrated  by  confidering  what 
has  been  laid  upon  the  fubjed:,  by  perfons 
who,  not  being  of  the  profeffion  of  phy- 
fic,  could  have  no  bias  to  any  particular 
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fyflem : and  although  their  knowledge  was 
probably  collected  from  popular  report,  not 
always,  it  muft  be  confefted,  the  fureft  teft 
of  truth;  yet,  when  thofe  opinions  are 
found  to  prevail  in  countries  widely  diftant, 
and  having  no  communication  with  each 
other,  they  muft,  even  by  the  moft  fafti- 

dious,  be  allowed  to  have  fome  weight. 

\ 

We  read,  in  Diodorus  Siculus  *,  that  in 
Corfica,  no  care  or  attention  was  paid  to 
the  lying-in-women ; but,  as  foon  as  they 
were  delivered,  the  hufbands  were  put  to 
bed  and  nurfed  in  their  place.  Strabo  -f 

* Infolens  apud  eos  quam  maxime  eft  quod  circa 
liberorum  nativitatem  accidit,  nam  mulieris  e- 
nixae  nulla  in  puerperio  geritur  cura  ; fed  maritus 
ejus  velut  aeger  decumbens  et  corpus  male  affedtum 
habens  per  certos  aliquot  dies  puerperne  vice  ledto 
decumbit.  Diod.  Siculi  Biblioth.  Hill.  fol.  lib.  5. 
P-  341- 

f Mulieres  agros  colunt  et  cum  pepererunt  fuo 
Joco  viros  decumbere  jubent,  iisque  miniftrant : in- 
terque  operandum  ipfae  faepcnumcro  infantes  lavant 
et  involvunt,  ad  alveum  alicujus  amnis  acclinantis. 
Strabo  Rerum  Geograph,  fol.  lib.  3.  p.  165. 
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gives  an  account  of  a fimilar  cuflom  pre- 
vailing in  his  time  in  Spain. 

It  is  beyond  my  purpofe  to  inquire  into 
the  origin  of  a cuftom  fo  contemptibly  ab- 
furd ; but  the  exiftence  of  it  affords  a proof 
that  the  women  of  thofe  countries  did  not 
fuffer  greatly  in  their  labours,  which  is 
what  I mean  to  eftablifh.  Bruce,  fpeaking 
of  the  women  of  the  Galla,  a nation  on 
the  confines  of  Abyffinia,  fays,  they  do 
not  confine  themfelves  even  a day  after  la- 
bour, but  wafh  and  return  to  their  work 
immediately*.  Pittavellius -f  gives  a fimi- 
lar  account  of  the  Abyfhnian  women,  who 
retire  by  themfelves,  and  are  delivered  with 
great  eafe  and  expedition. 

i 

* Travels  to  difcover  the  Source  of  the  Nile. 
Vol.  II.  p.  21. 

t Abiflinas  autem  mulieres  genu  flexas  abfque 
alicujus  adjutorio  paffim  cito  ac  feliciffime  parere. 
Embryologla  facra  F.  E.  Cangiamila,  p.  113.  I 
have  not  feen  Plttavallius,  from  whofe  works  this 
paflage  is  taken  by  Cangiamila. 
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The  fame  fimplicity,  expedition,  and 
freedom  from  danger,  attend  this  natural 
procefs  among  the  natives  in  moft  parts  of 
Alia*,  Africa,  the  Weft  Indies,  and  Ame- 
rica, that  we  are  acquainted  with  ; where 
the  mode  of  living  is,  in  general,  more 
abftemious  and  limple,  the  occupations  and 
habits  of  individuals  more  fimilar,  and  pro- 
bably their  ftature  and  bulk  more  equal  than 
in  more  civilized  countries.  “ The  Spa- 
“ niards  in  Brafil,”  fays  Hennepius  -f*, 
“ who  perform  the  office  of  midwives  to 

* Feliciores  in  hac  parte,  (fpeaking  of  the  igno- 
rance of  the  mid  wives  in  his  country,  he  fays,) 
funt  Incise  mulieres,  quibus  familiare  eft  abfque  ulla 
obftctricis  arte  ac  minifterio,  imo  pauco  etiam  cum 
dolore  faniflime  parere.  Enib.  fac.  p.  114. 

Les  femmes  des  Oftiacks  n’ont  aucune  inquietude 
fur  le  temps  de  leur  accouchmens.  Elies  accouch- 
ent  par  tout  ou  elles  fes  trouvent,  fans  etre  embar- 
rafles,  et  reprennent  prefque  aufttot  leur  occupa- 
tions ordinaires,  continuent  leurs  marches  li  elles 
font  en  voyage.  Hilloire  Gen.  des  Voyages  de 
l’Abbe  Prevoft.  Tom.  XVIII.  p.  517. 

f Ceremonies  and  religious  cuftoms  of  various 
nations.  Vol.  III.  p.  20. 
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“ their  teeming  conforts,  receive  the  in- 
“ fant,  tear  the  naval  firing,  and  wafh  and 
“ paint  it.  The  lying-in  woman  does  not 
“ meet  with  more  indulgence  than  the  in- 
“ fantj  as  foon  as  live  is  dilburthened,  Ihe 
“ goes  and  wafhes  herfelf,  and  immediately 
“ fets  about  her  work,  without  fuffering 
“ the  leaf!  inconvenience  from  it.”  In 
another  place  he  fays,  “ The  wives  of  the 
“ Livonian  peafants,  and  the  favages  of 
“ North  America,  ufe  the  fame  cuftom. 
“ The  women  retire  to  fome  private  place 
" when  the  time  of  their  delivery  is  at 
“ hand,  and  return  immediately  after  to 
“ their  work.”  Which  fhews  that  this 
facility  of  bringing  forth,  is  not  occafioned 
by  the  warmth  of  the  climate.  Sagnier  * 
and  Brilfon,  in  their  account  of  their  voy- 
age to  the  coaft  of  Africa,  obferve  that 
The  Moorifh  women  have  no  midwives, 
but 'are  ufually  alone  at  the  moment  of 
delivery,  laid  on  the  ground  under  an 
indifferent  tent.  They  have  feen,”  they 
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add,  “ thefe  women  depart  even  on  the 
“ day  of  their  delivery,  to  encamp  at  the 
“ diftance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues.” 


This  almoft  general  teftimony  in  favour 
of  the  natural  facility  and  fafety  of  labour 
will  receive  additional  ftrength  by  the  ac- 
count Brydone  gives  of  the  Sicilian  wo- 
men, with  which  I fhall  clofe  thefe  ex- 
tracts. * “ There  are,”  the  author  fays, 
“ a number  of  particular  converfations 
“ every  night,  and,  wrhat  will  a good  deal 
“ furprife  you,  thefe  are  always  held  in 
44  the  apartments  of  the  lying-in  ladies: 
44  for,  in  this  happy  climate,  child-bearing 
“ is  divefted  of  all  its  terrors,  and  is  only 
“ confdered  as  a party  of  pleafure.  This 
44  circumftance  we  were  ignorant  of  until 
44  t’other  morning.  The  Duke  of  \er- 
44  dura,  w'ho  does  us  the  honour  of  the 
44  place,  with  great  attention  and  politenefs, 
44  came  to  tell  us  we  had  a vifit  to  make 


* Tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta,  Vol.  II.  Let- 
ter 22. 
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“ that  was  indifpenfable.  The  Princefs 
“ Paterno,”  faid  he,  “ was  brought  to  bed 
“ lafl  night;  and  it  is  abfolutely  incum- 
‘ ‘ bent  on  you  to,,  pay  your  refpe&s  to  her 
“ this  evening.  At  firfl,  I thought  he 
“ was  in  joke,  but  he  allured  me  he  was 
“ ferious,  and  that  it  would  be  looked 
“ upon  as  a great  unpolitenefs  to  negled: 
“ it.  Accordingly,  we  went  about  fun- 
“ fet,  and  found  the  Princefs  fitting  up  in 
her  bed,  in  an  elegant  undrefs,  with  a 
number  of  her  friends  around  her.  She 
talked  as  ufual,  and  feemed  perfectly 
well.  This  converfation  is  repeated 
every  night  during  her  convalefcence, 
which  generally  Jails  for  about  eleven  or 
“ twelve  days.  This  cuilom  is  univerfal; 
and,  as  the  ladies  here  are  very  prolific, 
there  are,  for  the  mofl  part,  three  or 
four  of  thefe  affemblies  going  on  in  the 
city  at  the  fame  time.5>  This  account 
ferves  to  confirm  the  teftimony  of  Strabo 
and  Diodorus  Siculus,  of  the  cufbms  and 
manners  of  thofe  people  in  their  time. 
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From  thefe  obfervations,  and  from  the 
numerous  in  fiances  of  fpeedy  and  eafy 
births  that  occur  almoft  daily,  and  which 
every  practitioner,  as  I have  obferved  be- 
fore, muff  have  frequently  witneffed,  it  is 
evident  that  the  ftruCture  and  form  of  the 
human  pelvis  have  not  that  tendency  to  re- 
tard parturition,  which  this  author  imagines. 
Neither  does  the  opinion,  that  women  re- 
cover fooner*  and  with  more  certainty  after 
lingering  and  difficult  labours,  than  after 
thofe  that  are  eafy  and  expeditious,  however 
much  credited,  reft  upon  a better  founda- 
tion. 1 know  it  is  not  unufual  to  tell  wo- 
men buffering  under  the  feverity  of  tedious 
and  difficult  labour,  that  they  may  expea 
their  recovery  to  be  more  fpeedy  and  cer- 

* <<  lt  be  obvious  that,  under  the  moll  fa- 

44  vourable  circumftances,  it  is  the  intention  of  na- 
“ ture  that  labour  fhould  be  a flow,  deliberate,  and 
“ painful  operation;  and  as  it  is  an  important  pro- 
44  cefs,  producing  material  alterations  in  the  con- 
“ flitution,  molt  probably  its  fafe  termination,  or 
“ the  future  fecurity  of  the  patient,  depends  \eiy 
“ much  upon  thofe  qualities.”  Eflays  on  the  1 rac- 
tice  of  Midwifery,  by  W.  Ofborn,  p.  49. 
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tain,  in  proportion  as  their  pains  are  more 
fevere  and  lading.  This  may  be  proper, 
as  it  may  have  the  effect  of  encouraging 
them  to  bear  their  affliction  with  perleve— 
lance  and  fortitude:  but  it  is  equally  repug- 
nant to  reafon  and  experience. 

This  doctrine  and  its  counterpart,  that 
quick  and  eafy  labours  are  injurious  to  the 
conftitution,  feem  to  be  founded  upon  an 
idea,  that  rapid  and  expeditious  births  mult 
be  produced  by  very  ftrong  uterine  contrac- 
tions or  pains  j and  confequently  that  the 
parts  through  which  the  fcetus  is  propelled 
with  fuch  extreme  rapidity  and  violence, 
muft  be  exceedingly  injured.  But  the  re- 
verfe  is  the  fad ; the  child  in  fuch  cafes 
being  ufually  expelled  with  very  little  exer- 
tion and  almoft  without  pain.  The  parts 
concerned  in  parturition,  being  in  a natural 
and  healthy  date,  and  perfectly  difpofed 
and  prepared  to  dilate,  make  little  refinance, 
and  yield  to  the  flighted:  impulfe,  confe- 

quently  are  in  no  danger  of  being  lacerated 
or  injured. 
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This  is  confirmed  by  what  I have  given 
at  page  io,  as  the  refult  of  my  inquiry  into 
the.  proportion  of  eafy  and  expeditious  la- 
bours j where  it  is  obferved  that  fuch  la- 
bours are  generally  attended  with  little  pain 
and  lefs  danger.  In  fad:,  pain  will  be  al- 
ways found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
fi fiance  made  to  the  paffage  of  the  child. — 
When  the  child  is  too  large,  or  prefents  itfelf 
perverfely,  or  labour  commences  before  the 
completion  of  the  term  of  geflation,  and 
before  the  os  uteri  and  neighbouring  parts 
are  difpofed  to  dilate,  the  uterine  contrac- 
tions will  be  flrong,  violent,  and  lafling : 
and,  if  fuch  labours  be  not, managed  with 
fkill  and  attention,  there  will  not  only  be 
danger  of  great  injury  to  the  parent,  but  it 
is  not  impofhble  that  both  may  perilh . But 
in  a natural  pofition  of  the  child,  when 
the  term  or  geflation  is  completed,  and  the 
parts  concerned  in  parturition  are  in  a found 
and  healthy  flate,  the  refiflance  will  be  in- 
conliderable,  and  the  child  will  generally 
Hide  into  the  world  almoll  without  pain, 

and 
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and  without  the  fmalleft  violence  or  injury 
to  the  woman. 

But  tedious,  difficult,  and  dangerous 
parturition  is  not  confined  to  women : 
it  is  not  unfrequently  the  lot  of  animals. 
Farmers  and  thofe  converfant  in  the 
management  of  cattle  are  frequently  obliged 
to  affiff  at  the  birth  of  their  young,  and 
often  find  great  ffirength  and  a confiderable 
portion  of  art  neceffary  to  effect  the  de- 
livery. And  wre  find  domeftic  anirdals 
continuing  in  labour  two  or  three  days,  and 
fometimes  dying  undelivered . This  is  very 
different  from  the  account  our  author  gives 
of  comparative  parturition.  * “ As  the 
firft  intention  of  this  effiay,,>  he  fays, 
“ is  to  demonflrate  an  effential  difference 
“ befween  human  parturition,  and  the  fame 
“ operation  in  every  other  female,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  defcribe  in  what  that  dif- 
ference confifts  j and  then  to  ffiew  by 
what  means  it  happens,  that  painful, 

* EfTays,  p.  6. 
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“ difficult,  dangerous,  and  even  fometimes 
“ fatal  parturition,  ffiould  be  the  unhappy 
“ lot  of  women  only,  while  all  other 
“ creatures  are,  in  a great  meafure,  if  not 
“ altogether,  exempt  from  every  untoward 
' “ circumffimce,  which  either  accompanies 
“ or  follows  the  a£t,  and  which  conftitutes 
“ the  mifery  of  child  bearing.” 

This  account  of  the  almofl:  conftant  fa- 
cility and  fafety  of  animal  parturition  is, 
as  the  reader  will  ealily  perceive,  greatly 
exaggerated.  But,  as  the  author  had  la- 
boured to  ffiew  that  human  parturition  muft 
inevitably  be  difficult  and  dangerous  in  ccn- 
fequence  of  the  peculiar  llrudture  and  form 
of  the  pelvis,  it  was  neceffary,  according 
to  this  hypothecs,  that  the  lame  operation 
in  brutes  ffiould  be  eafy,  and  free  from 
danger;  as  both  the  pelvis  and  foft  parts 
in  them*  are,  he  obferves,  of  fuch  a ftruc- 

ture, 


* “ In  all  quadrupeds  the  fame,  or  very  nearly 
“ the  fame,  axis  is  given  to  the  trunk,  the  pelvis, 
‘‘  the  vagina,  and  the  os  externum.  ISature  has, 

likewife. 


ture,  as  to  oppofe  little  or  no  obffacle  to 
the  birth  of  the  foetus.  Although  the  cir- 
cumftances  I have  mentioned  of  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  fome  animals  bring  forth 
their  young  muff  be  well  known,  and 
might,  perhaps,  be  thought  a fufficient  re- 
futation of  this  general  alfertion,  yet  I was 
deli rous  of  getting  more  particular  infor- 
mation upon  the  fubjedt.  I,  therefore, 
readily  embraced  an  opportunity,  afforded 

me  by  Dr.  Cooper,  of  converfing  with 

Unthank,  of  Tothil-fields,  Weftminffer, 
who  having  been  employed  many  years  in 
the  nurture  and  management  of  cows,  of 
which  he  has  ufually  more  than  three  hun- 
dred, was  enabled  to  give  me  more  accurate 
information  relative  to  them,  than  could  be 

“ likewifc,  made  the  head  of  the  foetus  proportion - 
“ ably  fmall,  compared  with  the  capacity  of  the 
“ pelvis,  fo  that  it  may  readily  pafs  through  in  any 
“ dire&ion  ; and  the  foft  parts,  having  nothing  to 
“ fupport,  are  of  a loofe  texture,  eafily  yielding  to 
“ the  firft  preffure  of  the  membranes  or  foetus,  and 
*(  of  courfe  affording  little  refiftance,  and  no  im- 
“ pediment  to  delivery.”  Effays,  p.  15. 
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picked  up  from  cafual  obfervation.  As 
the  fadts  he  related  are  curious,  and  involve 
many  circumftances  not,  I apprehend,  ge- 
nerally known,  I thought  it  might  not  be 
unentertaining  to  the  reader  to  have  the 
whole  account  before  him.  It  will  be 
found  alfo  incidentally  to  confirm  the  opi- 
nion I have  adopted,  that  difficult  partu- 
rition among  women  is  dependent  princi- 
pally upon  irregular  and  improper  cufloms 
and  habits  of  living : as  we  ffiall  find  that 
thole  cows  that  are  kept  in  London  upon 
grofs  and  improper  food,  with  little  exer- 
cife,  have  more  frequently  difficult  labours, 
and  fuffer  more  in  confequence  of  parturi- 
tion, than  thofe  that  live  in  the  country, 
under  lefs  reflraint,  and  in  a manner  more 
adapted  to  their  nature. 

The  following  is  the  account  alluded  to, 
which  is  taken  from  minutes  I made  of 

\ i 

our  convention.  * “ Many  cows,  we 

* It  is  proper  to  fay,  that  this  account  was  given, 
and  the  minutes  of  it  taken,  in  the  prefence  of 
Dr.  Cooper,  of  Norfolk  Street. 
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“ were  told,  parted  with  their  young  in 
“ the  fpace  of  a quarter  of  an  hour,  but 
“ their  labour  was  more  frequently  of  the 
“ duration  of  two  hours ; in  tedious  and  dif- 
“ ficult  cafes,  which  in  London,  where  the 
“ animals  are  overfed,  and  made  too  fat,  oc- 
“ cur  as  often  as  once  in  fix  or  eight  labours ; 
“ it  is  protracted  from  eight  or  ten  hours 
“ to  two  days  or  more.  That  thefe  difficult 
“ cafes  happened,  not  only  when  the  calf 
“ came  in  a wrong  pofition,  but  even  when 
“ the  prefcntation  was  natural.  That 
“ the  difficulty  was  fometimes  fo  great  as 
to  require  confiderable  dexterity,  and  the 
firength  of  fix  or  eight  men  to  furmount 
“ it.  Some  perfons,”  our  informant  ac- 
quainted us,  “ fix  a rope  to  the  prefenting 
part  of  the  calf,  and  make  ufe  of  ahorfe 
“ to  draw  it  away;  but  as  horfes  do  not 
draw  fteadily,  but  by  jerks,  the  cow 
was  liable  to  be  injured.  He  therefore 
“ difapproved  of  this  practice.  Cows 
fometimes  lofe  a prodigious  quantity  of 
“ blood  on  parting  with  the  calf;  and  al- 
though he  never  knew  an  infiance  of  any 
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“ one  flooding  to  death,  yet  their  health 
“ and  flrength  were  fometimes  fo  reduced 
“ from  this  caufe,  and  from  the  difficulty 
“ of  the  birth,  that  their  recovery  was  very 
“ tedious,  and  fometimes  they  were  never 
“ perfectly  reffored  to  health.  Theyfome- 
“ times  experience  convulffons  during  par- 
“ turition,  but  more  frequently  immedi- 
“ ately  after,  which  carries  them  off  fud- 
“ denly.  In  fome  cafes  the  perinceum  is 
“ lacerated  fo  completely  as  to  lay  the  va- 
“ gina*  and  redtum  into  one  paflage  ; and 
“ this  happens  in  natural  births,  wrhen  the 

* This  accident  the  author  imagined  never  hap- 
pened to  animals. 

“ This  difference  in  the  llrudlure  of  the  foft  parts 
<c  in  man  and  in  animals,”  he  fays,  “ likewife  fa- 
“ tisfadlorily  explains,  why  the  laceration  of  the 
*{  perinceum,  which,  from  inattention  or  ignorance 
“ of  the  perfon  attending,  is  no  uncommon  accident 
“ in  human  parturition,  llrould  never  happen  to 
“ quadrupeds;  a circumftance  which  has  been  con- 
“ fidered  by  fome  as  a ftrong  proof  of  the  l'upe- 
“ riority  of  the  powers  of  unaffilled  nature,  over 
“ all  the  care  and  exertions  of  art.”  Effays, 

page  1 6. 
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“ calf  proves  too  large  for  the  paffage. 
“ In  draining  to  force  away  the  bag,  (the 
“ membranes)  a prolap fus,  or  defcent  of 
the  womb,  fometimes  takes  place,  which 
“ is  then  found  hanging  out  of  the  body 
of  the  cow,  of  the  iize  of  a gallon  pot : 
“ in  this  cafe  they  put  the  uterus  back,  and 
“ retain  it  in  its  iituation  by  making  two 
“ or  three  flrong  flitches  at  the  entrance  ot 
“ the  vagina.  When  the  placenta  is  re- 
“ tainecj  more  than  twenty-four  hours  after 
“ the  birth  of  the  calf,  it  never  comes 
“ away,”  he  faid,  “ entire,  but  putri- 
“ fies,  and  gradually  diflolves.  In  thefe 
“ cafes  it  is  feldom  entirely  difcharged  in 
“ lefs  than  a month:  the  animal  during 
“ this  time  has  bad  health,  and  is  generally 
“ reduced  almoft  to  a fkeleton.  Cows  are 
“ peevifh  and  fretful  as  the  period  for  calv- 
“ ing  approaches,  refufing  to  be  milked*, 
“ or  even  not  fuifering  any  one  to  come 


* Although  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  a bad 
practice,  yet  they  fometimes  continue  to  milk  their 
cows  nearly  to  the  moment  of  their  calving. 
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“ near  tllem*  That  they  frequently  fuffer 
very  feverely  during  labour  is  evident,” 
he  faid,  “ irom  their  countenance,  which 
is  fometimes  fuftufed  with  tears,  and 
fiom  their  groans,  which  may  be  heard 
“ at  a great  ^^ance.  In  general,  cows 
that  are  fat  have  more  difficult  labours, 
“ and  are  more  liable  to  difeafe  after  par- 
turition than  thole  that  are  lean.  If 
theie  is  a great  difproportion  between  the 
cow  and  the  bull,  the  latter  being  much 
the  largeft,  the  labour  may  be  expedted 
“ to  be  difficult.” 

Although,  from  this  account  it  appears, 
that  parturition,  among  the  larger  quadru- 
peds in  particular,  is  not  unattended  with 
difficulty  and  danger,  yet  I ffiall  readily 
admit  that  thofe  accidents  are  more  fre- 
quently the  lot  of  women*.  But  this  is 

not 


* Ratio  eft,  quia  bruta  funt  maxime  animal  ia  la- 
boriofa  ; muliei  ut  plurimum  fellularia  eft,  et  ociofa, 
dedita  deliciis  ; qua  ratione  fit,  ut  magis  Jaboret  in 
partu,  qur.n  bruta;  quod  inde  apparet,  quia  inter 
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not  the  neceffary  confequence  of  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  pelvis,  or  the  cre&  pofition  of 
their  bodies  *,  but  of  errors  in  their  mode 
of  living,  and  particularly  in  their  method 
of  conducting  themfelves  during  the  period 
of  uterine  geftation : and  in  lome  inftances 
the  foundation  is  laid  earlier,  and  is  to  be 
fought  for  in  errors  committed  in  the  ma- 
nagement and  education  of  children. 

The  delicacy  with  which  the  children 
of  Europeans  are  treated, — the  confining 
them  too  much  to  the  houfe,  and  fending 
them  too  early  to  fchool ; (and  thence  de- 

mulieres,  illae  quag  magis  laborant  facilius  pariunt. 
Altera  ratio  eft,  quia  mulier  eft  timida,  irata,  mcefta. 

Hier.  Mercur.  de  Morbis  Mulieb.  lib.  2.  cap.  3. 

* Feminas  vero  delicatioris  fortis  difEcilius  quan- 
doque  parere,  naturalis  partus  facilitatem  non  in- 
fringit,  fed  fenftbiliori  corpori  et  vitae  regimini  de- 
betur.  Opufc.  Med.  G.  Roedereri,  p.  492. 

Quod  ft  itaque  noftro  fub  coelo  quae  vitam  degunt, 
inanem  timorera  propellerent,  vitam  fedentariam 
vitarent,  et  a depravatis  quibuftlam  confuetudinibus 
abftinerent ; minor  procul  dubio  difficilium  partuum 
eftet  numerus.  Ibid.  p.  493. 
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priving  them  of  the  daily  ufe  of  exercife 
in  the  open  air,  fo  neceflary  to  the  health, 
flrength,  and  complete  developement  of 
the  parts  of  the  body);  but,  above  all,  the 
accuftoming  them  too  early  to  fitting,  and 
obliging  them  to  continue  in  that  pofture 
too  great  a portion  of  the  day,  muft  have  con- 
fiderable  influence  in  inj  uring  the  conftitution . 
Thefe  caufes  have  particularly  very  much 
contributed  to,  if  they  are  not  the  foie  caufe 
of,  introducing  the  rickets  which  is  en- 
demial  in,  and  feems  folely  confined  to, 
thofe  countries  where  the  cuftoms  I have 
mentioned  prevail.  This,  I believe,  will,  be 
readily  allowed  by  all  who  confider  how  ne- 
ceflary air,  and  the  moil  liberal  or  uncon- 
fined motion  or  exercife  are,  to  the  firmnefs, 
integrity,  and  growth  of  an  animal  body. 

Thus,  therefore,  from  an  error  in  the 
management  of  infants,  a foundation  is 
laid  for  the  greatefl:  difficulty  that  occurs  in 
labour : for  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  in 
common  with  every  other  bone  in  the  body, 
becoming  foft,  fpongy,  and  parts  of  them 

enlarged 
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enlarged  in  their  bulk,  are  eafily  bent  and  dif- 
torted , fo  as  to  contra#  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis , 
whence  the  paffage  of  the  foetus  is  not  only  re- 
tarded, but  rendered  extremely  difficult,  and 
fometimes  impoffible  to  be  effected,  for- 
tunately for  mankind,  this  deformed  date 
of  the  pelvis  is  very  far  from  being  a com- 
mon or  frequent  difeafe.  * “ Smellie  fup- 
“ poles,  that  in  fix  labours  out  of  a thou- 
“ fand  it  may  be  neceflary,  on  account  of 
“ the  pelvis  being  too  narrow  or  diftorted, 
“ to  make  ufe  of  the  fillet,  forceps,  or 
“ crotchet  and  by  a calculation  I made 
fome  years  ago  *f*,  I found  four  women 
only  out  of  nineteen  hundred  were  from 
this  caufe  incapable  of  bearing  full-fized 
children  without  mutilating  them. 

But  although  the  caufes  I have  mentioned 
are  not  often  fufficiently  powerful  to  affe# 
the  bones,  and  to  dilfort  or  contra#  the 

* Treatife  of  Midwifery,  p.  195, 

f Publifhed  in  Vol.  LXXVII.  of  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfodtions. 
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pelvis,  they  operate  in  preventing  the  con- 
ffitution  from  acquiring  its  proper  firmnefs 
and  vigour,  and  by  introducing  a weak,  fee- 
ble, and  irritable  date  of  the  body.  This 
is  too  frequently  kept  up  and  increafed  by 
improper  habits  and  modes  of  living  in  the 
adult  date  * ; by  too  fedentary  a life ; too 

rich 

* Vita  enim  otiofa  eft  potiffima  caufa  omnium 
malorum  quae  patiuntur  pregnantes,  turn  etiam 
difficilis  partus.  Quod  effe  verum  experimentum 
probat.  Nam  non  folum  brutorum  animalium  fe- 
minae  bene  fe  habent  dum  funt  gravidae,  et  facilius 
pariunt,  quam  mulieres,  propter  majus  exercitium ; 
fed  etiam  inter  ipfas  mulieres,  eas  melius  fe  habere 
dum  gravidae  funt,  faciliufque  parere  obfervamus, 
quae  proprio  labore  vi&um  quaerunt,  ac  ruraliter 
vivunt,  quam  eas  quae  inter  delicias  perpetuo  de- 
gunt.  Eft  etenim  fere  in  omni  mundi  provincia 
genus  quoddam  perpetuo  errantium  mulierum,  quod 
quidem  ab  -/Egypto  ortum  habuiffe  ferunt.  Hoc 
igitur  mulierum  genus  eadem  fecuritate  ac  facilitate 
in  fylvis  parit,  quacaprae  parere  folent.  Nam  illico 
ac  puerum  ediderunt,  lavant  frigida  aqua,  ipfumque 
pannis  involvunt,  ad  confueta  munia  redeunt,  nul- 
lumque  patiuntur  damnum.  Ioann  is  Gallego  Oper. 
Phyf.  Med.  p.  1 i 9. 

Et  fi  quod  eft,  quod  pofiit  mulieri  efficcre  partum 
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rich  and  delicate  a diet;  frequenting  affem- 
blies  and  crowded  rooms ; late  hours ; lying 
too  long  in  bed ; taking  too  little  exercife 
in  the  open  air;  fitting  many  hours  in  a 
coach.  By  thefe  and  other  enfeebling  prac- 
tices, the  conditution  is  often  rendered  too 
weak  to  retain  the  foetus  to  its  full  term. 
To  this  we  may  attribute  the  prevalence  of 
abortion.  Or,  if  women  thus  educated 
carry  their  burthen  nearly  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term,  in  this  weak  and  irritable  date, 
they  are  liable,  from  the  flighted:  accident, 
to  be  thrown  prematurely  into  labour,  the 
mod  frequent  caufe  of  tedious  and  difficult 
parturition.  How  this  may  happen  is  not 
difficult  to  explain. 

When  nearly  the  whole  of.  the  cervix 
uteri  is  developed,  which  happens  fome 
days  before  the  completion  of  the  term  of 
gedation,  it  may  readily  be  conceived  how 

difficilem,  procul  dubio  eft  nimium  ocium,  et  ni- 
mius  torpor.  Hier.  Mercurialis  dc  Morbis  Mulieb. 
lib.  2. 
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any  fudden  motion  or  perturbation  of  the 
fpirits  may  occafion  a leparation  of  the  lips 
of  the  uterus.  Hence  uterine  tenefmi  and 
pains  refembling  labour : and  as  the  exad: 
term  for  carrying  her  burthen  is  feldom 
known  to  the  woman,  thefe  are  frequently 
miftaken  for  labour.  And  although  from 
the  prudent  manner  in  which  labour  is  now 
condu&ed,  thefe  fpurious  pains  may  not  be 
in,creafed,  at  leaft  among  the  better  fort  of 
people,  by  hot  rooms,  warm  fpicy  drinks, 
and  improper  handling  and  ftretching  the 
vagina,  &c. : yet  there  is  little  chance  of 
proper  and  effectual  methods  being  taken 
to  appeafe  and  check  them.  But  as  nature, 
punctual  to  her  duty,  is  not  accelerated,  but 
perhaps  retarded,  in  her  operation  by  this 
buttle  and  difturbance,  the  maturation  of 
the  fruit,  and  its  difpofition  to  feparate  from 
the  uterus,  and  the  confequent  relaxation  of 
that  organ,  and  of  the  parts  through  which 
the  foetus  is  to  pafs,  will  not  take  place  until 
the  completion  of  the  natural  term  of  gel- 
tation. 
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Thus  will  a labour  be  protracted  for  the 

fpace  of  three,  four,  or  more  days,  which, 

* 

if  it  had  not  been  excited  too  early,  would 
probably  have  been  terminated  in  a few 
hours. 

Among  the  poor  the  fame  effects  may  be 
produced,  and  abortion  or  premature  labour 
occalioned  by  paucity  of  food,  violent  ex- 
ercife,  or  hard  labour,  lifting  heavy  loads, 
&c.,  particularly  near  the  period  of  partu- 
rition. 

/ 

From  thefe  accidents  and  irregularities 
brutes  are  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  exempt. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  tedious,  diffi- 
cult, and  dangerous  births  are  more  frequent 
among  women  than  among  them.  But 
that  labour  is  not  unattended  with  pain  and 
difficulty  even  to  them,  may  be  collected 
from  their  appearance,  which  is  always  fad 
and  penfive  as  the  time  approaches,  affect- 
ing folitude,  and  fo  far  from  attempting  to 
fport  and  run  about  in  their  ufual  way,  that 
they  fcarce  rife  to  take  their  food. 
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N Thus  have  I endeavoured,  by  giving  an 
eftimate  of  the  proportion  of  tedious  and 
difficult  labours  to  thofe  that  are  eafy  and 
expeditious,  to  ffiew,  that  human  parturi- 
tion is  not  rendered  neceffarily  and  inevitably 
difficult,  by  the  ftrudfure  of  the  pelvis  ; 
and  by  pointing  out  the  moll  ufual  caufes  of 
difficulty  and  danger  in  human  parturition 
when  they  do  occur,  to  vindicate  nature 
from  the  charge  of  imbecility  or  unkindnefs 
in  the  conftru&ion  ffie  has  adopted  of  the 
parts  appropriated  to  that  office.  This  I 
have  farther  illuftrated,  by  taking  a view 
of  animal,  or  comparative  parturition  ; 
which  is  found  to  be  frequently  difficult  and 
dangerous,  although,  it  is  allowed,  no 
material  obftacle  is  offered  to  the  birth,  by 
the  ftrudture  and  form  of  the  pelvis  in 
the  brute  creation. 

If  the  arguments  I have  adduced  be  ad- 
mitted, it  will  follow,  that  human  parturi- 
tion may  be  made  lels  difficult,  tedious, 
and  dangerous.  That  in  order  to  obtain 
thefe  advantages,  care  muff  be  taken  to  lay 

the 
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the  foundation  of  a firm,  hardy,  and  vi- 
gorous conftitution  in  infancy.  This  is  to 
be  principally  effedted  by  allowing  children 
a greater  portion  of  exercife  in  the  open  air, 
the  want  of  which  cannot  be  compenfated 
by  any  art  whatfoever.  They  fhould,  in 
fadt,  excepting  during  the  hours  of  reft,  be 
more  without,  than  within  doors.  This 
would  enable  them  to  take  a fuller  and  more 
fucculent  diet,  without  danger  of  crudities, 
obftrudtions,  eruptions,  &c.  Where  diet 
is  meafured  to  children  with  too  fparing  a 
hand,  it  is  in  vain  to  expedt  a ftrong  and 
hardy  conftitution.  Women  fhould  exert 
themfelves  to  corredt  improper  and  mif- 
chievous  habits,  and  fhoitld  be  careful  to 
live  more  agreeably  to  the  inftitutes  of  na- 
ture. They  fhould  avoid  every  thing  that ' 
may  enervate  and  injure  their  conftitutions, 
as  late  hours,  affemblies  or  crowded  rooms, 
lying  too  long  in  bed,  too  delicate  and  vo- 
luptuous a diet,  inordinate  paftions  of  the 
mind.  They  fhould  habituate  themfelves 
to  walking,  or  occafionally  riding  in  the 
open  air,  and  exchange  their  too  fedentary 

way 
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way  of  living,  (the  great  error  of  the  mid- 
dling as  well  as  the  upper  ranks  in  this 
country)  forexercife, — and  forfake  cards  for 
more  ufeful  and  falutary  amufements.  In 
fine,  as  every  thing  that  debilitates,  or  tends 
to  increafe  the  irritability  of  the  conftitution, 
is  found  to  increafe,  every  thing  that 
firengthens  and  ddftroys  unnatural  fufcepti- 
bility,  muft  neceflarily  diminifli  the  diffi- 
culty and  danger  of  parturition. 


Dr 
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Dr.  Osborne V Second  Ejfay  is  on  Natural 

Labour. 

In  this  effay  the  author  gives  a defcription 
of  the  procefs  of  a natural  labour,  and  ex- 
plains at  length,  and  with  confiderable  mi- 
nutenefs,  the  ufe  of  the  feveral  eminences 
and  depreffions  he  had  remarked  in  the  pel- 
vis ; which  ferve,  he  thinks,  to  conduct 
the  head  of  the  child  through  that  paifage, 
and  particularly  to  turn  the  forehead  into 
the  hollow  of  the  facrum,  as  foon  as  the 
ears  havepaffed  the  upper  aperture  or  brim. 
But  as  the  fame  ftrudture,  as  I have  ob- 
ferved  before,  obtains  in  the  pelvis  ol  the 
male,  where  there  is  no  fuch  duty  to  be  per- 
formed, it  is  evident,  that  thefe  parts  were 
formed  for  very  different  purpofes,  although 
they  may  incidentally  afford  fome  afliftance 
in  this  bufinefs  likewife.  Leaving,  how- 
ever, the  difcuffion  of  this  point,  which  is 
of  no  importance  in  practice,  I (hall  pro- 
ceed 
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ceed  to  confider  the  more  material  parts  of 
this  eflay,  the  directions  for  defending  the 
perinceum,  and  for  providing  for  the  fepa- 
ration  and  delivery  of  the  placenta.  On 
thefe  fubjeCts  the  author’s  opinion  is  fo  no- 
vel, and  the  office  delegated  to  the  midwife 
is  fo  delicate  and  difficult,  that  it  feems 
material  to  inquire  whether  the  operation 
he  recommends  be  neceffiary,  as  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  few  of  the  perfons  ufually 
employed  in  midwifery,  will  be  found  to 
be  poffeffed  of  fufficient  fagacity,  temper, 
or  difcretion,  to  be  entrufted  with  the  per- 
formance of  it. 

* “ The  bulk  of  the  head  of  the  child,” 
he  fays,  “ being  engaged  in  the  cavity  of 
“ the  pelvis,  and  the  neceffiary  term  com- 
“ pleted,  the  head  for  fome  time  reds  upon 
“ the  arch  of  the  pubis,  as  a fulcrum,  or 
“ fixed  point,  and  firm  fupport;  while  the 
“ vertex  and  forehead,  by  repeated  preffure 
“ againft  the  perinceum,  firffi  relax,  and 

* Effays,  p.  35. 
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“ then  by  renewed  efforts,  ftretch  and 
“ lengthen  that  part  which  was  both  thick 
“ and  rigid  before.  The  occiput  at  length 
“ beo-ins  to  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  os  ex- 
“ ternum,  thus  relaxed  and  prepared  to  re- 
“ ceive  it  j and  now,  for  the  firjl  moment , 
“ we  are  called  upon  for  our  affiance  to  co - 
“ operate  with  nature,  in  the  completion  of 
“ her  kind  and  wife  intentions,  of  making 
“ this,  the  laf  fage  of  her  procefs,  as  fow 
* 1 and  deliberate  as  pofible,  or  as  the  former 
‘ ‘ part  had  been  ; and  by  that  means  to  pre- 
“ vent , in  any  degree,  the  laceration  of  the 
“ perinceum” 

All  the  obffacles  to  the  birth  of  the  child 
appear  from  this  defcription  to  be  overcome. 
The  os  uteri  is  completely  dilated;  the  head 
of  the  child  has  defcended  into,  and  fills 
the  vagina;  the  perinceum,  at  firft  firm, 
thick,  and  rigid,  is  become  foft,  thin,  and 
extended ; the  os  externum  is  relaxed  and 
prepared,  the  author  fays,  to  receive  the 
occiput  of  the  child,  which  begins  to  in- 
finuate itfelf  into  it,  and  to  pafs  into  the 

world. 
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world.  In  this  Hate  what  remains  to  be 
done,  or  what  hinders  that  nature,  who  had 
been  allowed  to  conduct  the  labour  fo  far, 
fhould  not  be  entrufted  with  the  comple- 
tion of  it  ? But  nature,  kind,  wife,  and 
beneficent,  as  flic  is  defcnbed  to  be,  is  not 
equal,  it  feems,  to  this  tafk.  It  is  the 
Phyfician,  (for  I cannot  fuppofe  the  author 
means  this  bufinefs  to  be  performed  by  more 
vulgar  hands),  that  muft  give  the  neceffary 
polifh  and  finifh  to  the  bufinefs.  The  of- 
fice he  is  to  perform  is  defcribed  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : * “ The  palm  of  the  left 

“ hand  is  to  be  applied  to  the  perinceum, 
“ particularly  to  the  extremity  of  the  os 
“ externum,  or  thefraenum  labiorum,  which 
is  the  part  where  the  greatefi:  prelfure  is 
“ made,  and  being  the  thinneft,  is  the  leafl 
“ capable  of  bearing  it,  and  is  therefore 
“ the  part  that  is  moft  liable  to  be  tom. 
“ At  the  fame  time  that  the  perinceum  is 
“ firengthened  by  the  application  of  the 
“ left  hand,  the  right  fhould  be  confiantly 

Efiays,  p.  36. 
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tc  applied  to  the  vertex  of  the  child’s  head, 
“ from  the  inftant  it  has  emerged  from 
“ under  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  and  begun 
“ to  enter  the  os  externum,  by  this  means 
‘ ‘ JirenuouJly  ( in  every  pain ) rejijiing  its 
“ progrefs , and  obliging  the  diftenlion  of 
“ the  foft  parts  to  be  as  gradual,  and  the 
“ paffage  of  the  child’s  head  through  them, 
“ as  deliberate  as  poflible.” 

Whether  women,  delivered  by  themfelves, 
would  more  frequently  fuffer  laceration  of 
the  perinceum  in  natural  and  ordinary  la- 
bours than  when  affifted  by  the  moft  ex- 
perienced midwife,  is  a problem  that,  per- 
haps, will  never  be  completely  folved  ; as 
the  idea  of  the  neceffity  of  fupporting  that 
part,  in  order  to  prevent  its  rupturing,  is 
fo  generally  inculcated,  that  the  operation 
is  not  likely  to  be  frequently  fufpended, 
even  for  the  purpofe  of  making  the  ex- 
periment. But  the  number  of  women  who 
are  daily  delivered  with  the  molf  perfedt 
fafety  without  afiiftance,  joined  to  fuch  ob- 
fervations  as  I have  been  enabled  to  make 


in 
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in  the  courfe  of  my  practice,  induce  me  to 
believe  they  would  not ; provided  there 
were  no  improper  interference  in  the  early 
part  of  the  labour.  Indeed,  it  feems  diffi- 
cult to  affign  a reafon  why  the  fraenum  la- 
biorum  and  perinoeum  ffiould  more  fre- 
quently give  way  or  burft,  than  the  os  in- 
ternum, which,  in  the  commencement  of 
labour,  is  equally  firm  and  rigid  as  thofe 
parts.  But  this  is  rarely  found  to  be  in- 
jured, except  when  rudely  handled,  by  in- 
judicious attempts  to  dilate  it,  in  order  to 
haften  the  birth. 

But  admitting  it  may  be  neceffiary  to  guard 
the  perinoeum  by  preffing  the  hand  gently 
againft  that  part,  while  the  head  of  the  child 
is  paffing  into  the  world,  this  can  never 
warrant  the  forcibly*  repelling  the  child, 

and 

* When  the  parts  are  violently  flretched,  the 
perinoeum  may  be  gently  fupported  during  .pain, 
and  a counter  preflure  is  generally  recommended 
when  the  labour  is  rapid ; but  it  fhould  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  fupport  is  only  ufeful  as  it  retards 

labour. 
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and  counteracfting  the  pains,  as  is  here  di- 
rected ; which  is  not  only  a delicate,  but 
may,  I ftiould  fufpecft,  if  not  Ikilfully  and 
cautioufly  performed,  prove  a dangerous 
operation.  But  even  when,  by  this  hazard- 
ous and  fuperfluous  manoeuvre,  the  head  of 
the  child  is,  at  length,  buffered  to  emerge 
and  pafs  into  the  world,  the  bufinefs  is  not 
done.  The  aftiftant  muft  go  on,  the  author 
fays,  refilling  the  pains,  left  the  placenta 
fhould  be  retained  and  fhut  up  by  the  irre- 
gular contractions  of  the  uterus.  * “ This 
will  be  prevented,”  he  adds,  “ by  only 
retarding  or  impeding  the  rapid  expulfton 
of  the  body  of  the  child,  after  the  birth 
of  the  head,  by  keeping  the  Jhoulders  in 

labour,  which  is  often  inconvenient,  and  fometimes 
dangerous.  A laceration  of  the  perinceum  is  a very- 
rare  occurrence,  and  generally  the  confequence  of 
previous  difeafe.  It  is,  therefore,  doubtful  how  far 
a hazardous  expedient  is  to  be  recommended  to  ob- 
viate an  uncertain  accident.— Outlines  of  the  The- 
ory and  Pradtice  of  Midwifery,  by  A.  Hamilton, 

p.  210. 

* ElTays,  p.  45. 
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the  vagina  for  fome  minutes , or  during  the 
“ operation  of  fome  pains.  In  the  fame 
“ manner  we  ought  to  refifi  the  farther  pro- 
“ gre/j'  of  when  the  fhoulders  are 

“ expelled. J> 

That  the  manoeuvre  here  recommended 
is  not  necelfary  in  ordinary  cafes,  for  the 
purpofe  of  preferving  the  perinceum,  I have 
explained,  above.  That  it  is  equally  unne- 
ceifary  for  preventing  the  irregular  contrac- 
tion of  the  uterus,  and  detention  of  the 
placenta,  will  be  apparent  from  the  follow- 
ing confiderations  : When  the  head  of  the 

child  has  defcended  into,  and  fills,  the  little 
pelvis,  and  the  occiput  is  beginning  to 
emerge  through  the  os  externum,  which  is 
the  period  the  author  has  fixed  on  for  com- 
mencing this  operation,  a portion  of  the 
fundus  uteri  will  be  emptied,  equal  to  the 
fpace  that  had  been  occupied  by  the  head 
of  the  child  and  the  liquor  amnii: — that  is, 
to  about  one  third  part  ol  its  cavity.  And 
as  the  defcent  of  the  head  is  almoft  always 
gradual,  and  it  ufually  refts  in  that  fituation 

fome 
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fome  minutes,  the  fundus  uteri  will  have 
had  abundant  time  to  contra  (ft  and  come  in 
contact  with  the  body  of  the  child,  and 
confequently  of  loofening  and  detaching 
the  placenta.  And  when  the  head  of  the 
child  has  totally  emerged,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  midwifery,  is  born,  the  uterus 
will  have  had  opportunity  of  contracting 
and  reducing  its  cavity  to  lefs  than  half  the 
iize  it  w^as  at  the  commencement  of  labour, 
and  thus  completely  providing  againft  the 
detention  of  the  placenta ; an  accident  which 
rarely,  if  it  ever,  happens,  unlefs  when  it 
is  difeafed,  or  labour  has  been  haftened  or 
has  commenced  prematurely 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  nature  has 
placed  thofe  things,  that  are  necehary  to 
the  exigence  and  fupport  of  mankind,  in 
fo  clear  and  confpicuous  a point  of  view, 
that  they  cannot  eafily  he  overlooked  or 

From  what  I have  been  able  to  obferve,  or  learn 
from  inquiiy,  this  cafe  of  retained  placenta  does  not 
occur  fo  often  as  once  in  two  hundred  labours. 


ill  if- 
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miftaken.  * “ Nec  de  malignitate  naturae, 

“ queri  poffumus,  quia  nullius  rei  difficilis 
“ inventio  eft,  nifi  cujus  hie  unus  inventae 
“ frudtus  eft,  inveniffe.  Quicquid  nos 
“ meliores  beatofque  faCturum  eft,  aut  in- 
“ aperto  aut  in  proximo  pofuit.”  But  the 
practical  rule  here  laid  down  and  recom- 
mended, to  check  and  reftrain  the  progrefs 
of  the  child,  is  fo  far  from  being  obvious, 
that  it  has  not  even  been  fufpeCted  to  be 
neceffary  until  this  moment;  and  inftead  of 
facilitating  parturition,  it  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culties attending  that  operation,  which  the 
author  had  deferibed  as  already  too  numer- 
ous. It  allows  no  labour  to  be  natural,  and 
overturns  all  the  rules  and  cautions  againft 
unneceffary  interference,  which  the  moft 
experienced  practitioners  have  laboured  to 
eftabliffi  : for,  however  phyficians  may 

have  differed  in  their  mode  of  affifting  in 
laborious  and  preternatural  births,  all  feemed 
to  agree  in  leaving  eafy  and  common  labours 
to  the  guidance  of  nature.  Or,  if  they  did 

* Seneca,  lib.  7*  caP*  I*  Ce  Beneficiis. 
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.interfere,  it  was  in  giving  fome  gentle, 
but,  perhaps,  ufelefs,  affiftance  at  the  con- 
clulion  of  the  labour,  when  nature  might 
be  conceived  to  be  wearied  and  exhaufted : 
and  even  this  was  gradually  wearing  away. 

Mr.  White,  of  Manchefter,  firft  ob- 
ferved,  that,  after  the  birth  of  the  head  of 
the  child,  the  force  of  the  immediately 
fucceeding  pains  were  ufually  expended  in 
giving  the  body  of  the  child  a diagonal 
turn,  by  which  means  the  fhoulders,  now 
occupying  the  largelf  diameter  of  the  pel- 
vis, were  more  fafely  and  ealily  expelled. 
He,  therefore,  recommended  to  leave  the 
expidiion  of  the  fhoulders  and  body  of  the 
child  to  nature,  inltead  of  affixing  in  ex- 
tracting them,  as  had  been  recommended 
by  former  writers,  and  was,  I believe,  ge- 
nerally pradtifed  thus  reftoring  to  nature 
the  rights  that  nad  been  ufurped  from  her, 
and  banifhing  the  laid  remains-  of  barbarifm 
from  the  practice  of  midwifery.  This 
judicious  maxim,  which  does  fo  much 
honour  to  the  fagacity  of  Mr.  White,  is 

F totally 
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totally  miftaken,  or  perverted,  by 
thor.  Not  content  with  checking  and  re- 
training the  officioufnefs  of  the  midwives, 
and  preventing  them  from  extracting  the 
child  before  it  is  properly  difpofed  for  its 
exit,  he  very  imprudently  refits  the  efforts 
of  nature,  and  forcibly  retains  the  child  in 
the  paffage,  in  order  to  obtain  fome  ima- 
ginary advantages,  which  he  thinks  nature 
incapable  of  procuring  *. 

If  this  manoeuvre  for  retarding  and  re- 
tting the  birth  of  the  child  was  merely  to 
be  contdered  as  an  unneceffary  and  fuper- 
tuous  operation,  it  would,  even  on  that 
account,  deferve  reprchenfion,  as  it  tends 
to  make  the  practice  of  midwifery  diticult 
and  myterious;  and,  in  fome  degree,  car- 
ries it  back  to  the  tate  of  barbarifm,  from 

* Every  other  animal  brings  forth  its  young 
Without  any  affiftancc  ; but  we  judge  nature  infuf- 
ficicnt  for  that  work,  and  think  a midwife  under- 
Hands  it  better,  &c.  Comparative  \ iew  ot  the 
State  and  Faculties  of  Man,  by  J.  Gregory,  M.  EX. 
p.  29. 
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which  it  has  fo  lately,  and  with  fo  much 
difficulty,  emerged.  But  thofe  who  con- 
fider  with  what  force  the  fmtus  is  fometimes 
expelled,  of  which  the  ftory  related  by 
Harvey  #isa  memorable  example,  will  be 
apt  to  fufpedl  that  it  is  not  only  fuperfmous, 
but  may  be  dangerous.  For  the  uterus! 
irritated  by  refinance  to  more  frequent  and 


* Sereniffima  Angliae  Regina  equarn  candidiffimam 
formasque  eximi®  dono  acceperar;  ejufque  genitalia 
ne  ab  equis  admiffariis  inita,  corporis  gratiam  atque 
equitandi  ufum  amitteret,  equifones,  ut  fieri  folet 
annuxs  ferreis  infibulaverant.  Eadem  tamen,  nefcio 
quo  pafto,  nec  cuftodes  mihi  modum  indicare  pote- 
rant,  fada  eft  gravida ; tandemque,  cum  nihil  tale 
fufpicarentut,  nodu  peperit,  pullufque  vivens  mane 
ad  matns  latera  confpicitur.  Id  cum  mihi  nuncia- 
retur,  adu  ill, co  locum,  vidique  ambo' vulva  labia 
annulxs  confuta,  totumque  pudendum  verfus  fx nif- 
trum  latus  detrufum,  abruptum,  et  a dextra  .coxen- 

laCCratUm  adco’  ut>  foluta  per  incredibilem 
oe  us  vim  partis  robuftiffiinae  unitate,  facile  ei  per 
ingentem  xllum  hiatum  exitus  patefeeret.  Tantus 

Harvei  OpT"  ^ V^°r  et  Acacia. 

arVei  OP-  °m-  P-  557— Harvey  attributes  to  the 
efforts  of  thc  fetus,  wha£  we  ^ ^ ^ 

cdlcd  by  the  contradions  of  the  uterus. 
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violent  contractions , may  be  fo  bruifed  and 
injured  as  to  give  rife  to  dangerous  fever 
and  inflammation;  or  may  even  burft,  and 
thus  put  a fpeedy  termination  to  the  life  of 
the  woman. 

Accidents  of  this  kind,  I am  ready  to 
acknowledge,  could  not  poflibly  happen  in 
cafes  under  the  direction  of  the  effay  writer, 
or  of  any  temperate  and  judicious  practi- 
tioner. But,  as  we  cannot  expeCt  that  all 
the  perfons  engaged  in  midwifery  are  en- 
dowed with  an  equal  degree  of  difcretion 
and  judgement,  it  feems  highly  improper 
to  recommend  to  general  ufe  any  regulation 
or  maxim,  which  either  mifunderflood,  or 
improperly  enforced,  may  be  productive  of 

mifchief. 

* This  folicitudc,  on  the  part  of  our  au- 
thor, to  make  human  parturition,  even  in 
its  molt  Ample  ftate,  appear  to  be  an  intri- 
cate and  difficult  procefs,  and  confequently 
to  require  the  affiftance  of  fkilful  and  in- 
genious perfons  to  conduCt  it,  fccms  to  have 
49  been 
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been  excited  by  the  attempts  of  fome  late 
writers*  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
feffion  of  midwifery,  by  charging  it  with 
infignificancy  and  inutility.  To  the  pre- 
tins  opinion,  it  is  probable  a 
late  regulation  of  the  College  of  Phyficians 
may  have  contributed.  For  although  it  is 
known,  that  the  members  of  the  college 
aie  precluded,  by  their  ilatutes  and  byelaws, 
from  practifing  midwifery,  yet  they  have 
inftituted  a board  f , for  the  purpofe  of  ex- 


amining 


* “ To  point  out  the  fallacy  of  thefe  opinions, 
and  to  obviate  their  influence,  by  demonftrating 
“ the  caufe  of  the  inevitable,  but  fuperior,  diffi- 
‘‘  culty  and  danger  of  human  parturition,  and  thus 
“ to  refeue  the  art  of  midwifery  from  the  charge 
( inutii*tyj  and  to  relfore  it  to  the  importance 
' which  it  merits,  as  a branch  of  the  general  prac- 

“ tice  of  phyfic,  are  the  particular  obi  efts  of  this 
eflay.”  Eflays,  p.  3. 


+ w hat  the  intention  of  the  College  was  in 
forming  this  Boanl,  it  is  not  eafy  to  guefs.  It  mav 
however,  be  rendered  a very  beneficial  inflitution 
But  this  can  only  be  effcdled,  by  admitting  a compe- 
tent  number  of  praditioners  in  midwifery  as  members 

of 
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amining  and  admitting  into  the  rank  of 
licentiates  in  that  art,  fuch  per  ions  as  they, 
who  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  prac- 
tice, think  qualified.  Whence  it  would 
feem,  quod  dii  lamen  prohibeant , that  that 

of  the  College,  and  adociating  them  with  the  prefent 
cenlors  or  examiners  ; and  obliging  all  perfons  to  pafs 
an  examination,  and  to  be  licenfed  by  them,  prev.ous 
to  their  being  permitted  to  pra&ife  midwifery  with- 
in the  diftridf  that  is  under  the  dire&ion  of  the 
College. 

Such  an  inftitution  is  more  wanted  than,  perhaps, 
the  College  have  the  lead;  idea  ; as  at  prefent  every 
perfon,  without  reftruflion,  may  praftife  midwifery  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  fome,  at  lead;,  do  engage 
in  that  budnefs,  with  a very  dender  portion  of 
knowledge.  It  is  thought  a fair  ground  for  recom- 
mendation, at  prefent,  if  a young  man  has  attended 
two  or  three  courfes  of  ledlures,  although  he  has 
fcarce  had  an  opportunity  of  entering  a lying-in 
room. 

To  correa  this  abufe,  and  oblige  candidates  for 
midwifery,  not  only  to  drew  that  they  are  mafters 
of  the  theory,  but  that  they  have  aaually  been 
prefent  and  adiftcd  at  a certain  number  of  labours, 
would  redea  the  highcit  honour  Upon  the  College, 
and  would  be  of  edential  fervice  to  the  community. 

learned 
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learned  body  is  infefted  with  the  herefy  l 
have  mentioned,  and  that  they  imagine, 
' that  no  particular  courfe  of  ftudy  or  mode 
of  education  is  neceffary  to  qualify  any 
one  to  undertake  the  practice  of  midwifery. 
But  this  is  certainly  not  the  truth.  For  al- 
though it  fhould  be  allowed,  and  I think  I 
have  fatisfadforily  proved,  that  nature,  in 
all  ordinary  cafes,  is  competent  to  complete 
her  bufinefs  without  the  fmalleft  affiffimce 
or  interference,  yet,  as  it  is  equally  well 
known  that  cafes  do  occur  in  the  practice  of 
midwifery  fufficiently  perplexing  and  diffi- 
cult to  require  the  utmoft  {kill  and  addrefs 
in  the  management  of  them,  it  necelfarily 
follows,  that  perfons  muft  be  educated  with 
a particular  view  to  the  fcience.  And  al- 
though fuch  difficult  cafes  do  not  occur 
oftener,  perhaps,  than  once  in  three  or  four- 
fcore  labours,  yet,  as  there  are  no  ligns  an- 
tecedent to  labour,  generally  fpeaking,  by 
which  .they  may  be  predicted,  it  feems 
prudent  to  employ,  in  the#  firft  inffimee, 
perfons  fo  educated,  who  being  on  the 

fpot 
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fpot  in  time,  may  rectify  what  is  amifs, 
and  frequently  avert  a confiderable  fhare  of 
the  danger.  Belides,  midwifery  being  an 
operative  art,  \^hofe  bafis  is  experience,  it 
is  necelTary  that  thofe  who  are  to  aflift  in 
difficult  cafes  fhould  be  employed  in  general 
practice;  as  it  is  only  by  being  familiar  with 
natural  labour,  by  being  conftantly  in  the 
habit  of  delivering  women,  that  they  can 
be  enabled  to  give  affiftance  in  difficult 
cafes,  when  they  do  occur,  with  that  fa- 
cility and  readinefs  that  are  neceffary  to  in- 
fure  fuccefs. 

That  this  is  the  fabt  will  be  farther  ap^ 
parent  by  obferving,  that  although  fome  of 
the  greateft  geniufes  of  antiquity  endea- 
voured to  improve  the  prabhee  of  mid- 
wifery, and  have  left  monuments  of  their 
labours  in  this  wray  behind  them,  yet,  not 
having  the  advantage  of  an  extenfive  ex- 
perience, their  ideas  were  vague  and  con- 
fufed,  and  the  art  continued  to  be  difgraced 
and  perplexed  by  the  moft  abfurd  and  ridi- 
culous 
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culous  precepts*,  until  the  middle  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  at  which  period  Am- 
brofe  Pare,  and  foon  after,  his  pupil  Guil- 
limeau,  began  to  acquire  reputation  in  the 


* When  the  child  prefented  itfelf  wrong,  the  An- 
cients had  recourfe  to  various  methods  to  reduce  it 
to  a natural  fituation,  the  only  way  in  which  they 
thought  it  could  come  with  fafety.  Hippocrates 
advifes,  that  the  breech  and  lower  parts  of  the  wo- 
man lhould  be  raifed,  that  the  child  might  fall  back 
into  the  fundus  uteri,  where,  he  fuppofed,  it  would 
have  room  to  turn  itfelf.  De  Morbis  Mul.  lib.  i. 
Sometimes  the  women  were  taken  out  of  bed  by 
two  or  more  llrong  perfons,  and  fliook  in  various 
diredlions.  Or  the  prefenting  part  of  the  child  bc- 
ing  pufhed  back,  the  operator  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  head  to  the  orifice.  Thefe  methods  not  fuc- 
ceeding,  and  the  child  being  now  fuppofed  to  be 
dead,  they  opened  its  head,  or  in  any  other  way 
diminifhed  its  bulk,  and  then  extradfed  it  with 
hooks. 

Mofchion  has  left  a whimfical  account  of  the 
vulgar  practice  in  his  time.  “ Alii,”  he  fays, 

“ ad  {calas  1;gabant,  et  fic  pendere  jubebant ; alii 
infinitum  dcambulare  et  falire  cogebant,  alii  fca- 
“ las  afeendere  ; alii  autem,  manibus  fub  axillis 
f<  a terra  ^blcvabant,  etdiutius  exagitabant. 

Harm.  Gyna?c.  p.  n. 

Court 
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Court  of  France,  as  pradtitioners  in  mid- 
wifery. 

Until  this  time  women  were  folely  em- 
ployed in  the  general  practice.  Phyficians 
or  furgeons  were  only  applied  to,  when 
fome  operation,  fuch  as  performing  the  Cse- 
farean  fedtion,  opening  and  enlarging  the 
natural  paffage,  or  mutilating  or  dividing 
the  foetus,  were  thought  to  be  neeefiary. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
midwives,  who  obtained  great  influence 
over  the  women  they  affified,  endeavoured, 
with  the  utmoft  art,  to  keep  the  phyficians 
in  ignorance  of  every  circumfhmce  they 
were  able  to  conceal.  To  this  caufe  we 
muff  attribute  the  opinion,  held  by  Hip- 
pocrates, of  the  almoft  necefTary  fatality  of 
all  cafes,  in  which  any  other  part  than  the 
head  of  the  child  prefented. 

It  is  very  evident,  for  inftance,  that  the 
midwives,  even  from  the  earliell;  period  of 
time,  mull  have  known,  that  children  pre- 
fenting  the  breech  or  feet,  were  frequently 

ex— 
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excluded  by  the  labour  pains  alone,  without 
even  the  flighted:  affiftance  from  art.  But, 
as  Hippocrates  was  never  confulted  in  fuch 
prefentations,  except  when  from  the  ftraight- 
nefs  of  the  pelvis,  fo  much  fbength  and 
exertion  was  neceffary  in  extracting  the 
foetus,  that  the  body  of  the  child  fre- 
quently feparated,  and  left  the  head  behind; 
he  was  naturally  led  to  confider  fuch  filia- 
tions as  extremely  dangerous.  If  he  had 
known  with  what  facility  children  were 
frequently  born,  in  fuch  cafes,  and  that  the 
accidents  he  had  been  witnefs  to  were  very 
rare,  and  only  happened  when  the  pelvis 
of  the  woman  was  too  narrow  or  diflorted, 
he  would  certainly  have  entertained  a very- 
different  opinion  upon  the  fubjeCt. 

It  is  well  known,  he  fays  *,  that  if  an 
olive  enters  the  neck  of  a bottle  tranfverfely, 
it  cannot  be  extracted  in  that  pofition  with- 
out crufhing  the  olive,  or  breaking  the 
bottle;  but  if  it  enters  by  one  of  its'ends, 

De  Morb.  IVTul.  lib.  i.  p,  602. 

it 
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it  pafles  without  difficulty.  Thence  he  in- 
fers the  neceffity  of  the  child’s  prefenting 
by  its  head.  But  as  he  knew  it  was  im- 
material which  end  of  the  olive  came  firfh, 
he  would  have  found  it  wras  nearly  equally 
indifferent  which  end  of  the  child  prefented, 
if  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  experience, 
or  if  the  midwives  had  been  candid  and 
communicative.  That  he  was  not  apprifed 
of  this  circumffance  is  evident,  as  he  im- 
mediately adds,  * there  is  great  danger  when 
the  child  prefents  by  its  feet ; in  this  cafe 
the  mother  or  the  foetus,  or  both  perifh. 

But  the  improvement  of  midwifery  had 
other  obfkicles  befides  the  intrigues  and  ig- 
norance of  the  midwives  : and  thefe  con- 
tinued long  after  the  latter  had  loft  their  in- 
fluence, and  in  fome  countries  continue 
ftill  to  fetter  the  practitioners ; I mean  the 
interference  of  the  priefts  f,  who,  fearful 

left 

* Dc  Morb.  Mul. 

f Mauriceau  fays,  Mais  le  plus  grand  mal  pro- 
cedoit  principalement  du  delai  de  1 operation,  qui 

fut 
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left  children  ftiould  lofe  the  advantage  of 
baptifm,  frequently  prohibit  the  extracting 
them  with  inftruments,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  their  being  bom  alive,  even  in  cafes 


fut  caufe  par  le  cure  du  lieu,  qui  foutenoit  pofitive- 
ment  qu’on  ne  pouvoit  pas  baptifer  un  enfant  dans 
le  ventre  de  fa  mere,  et  que  dans  le  foupc^on  qu’on 
avoit  qu’il  pouvoit  etre  encore  vivant,  on  ne  devoit 
pas  hafarder  fa  vie  pour  fauver  celle  de  la  mere. — • 
Tom.  II.  p.  72. 

The  curate  in  this  cafe  adled  conformably  to  the 
practice  of  the  church  at  that  time,  as  will  be  feen 
by  the  following  extrafl  from  Peu’s  “ Pratique  des 
Accouchmens,”  p.  364. 

The  furgeons  of  Paris,  having  demanded  whether, 
in  cafes  of  great  emergency,  where  the  life  of  the 
mother  could  by  no  other  means  be  preferved,  they 
might  open  the  head  of  the  child,  received  the  fol- 
lowing anfvver  : 

Nous  fous  fignez,  DoSeurs  en  Theologie  de  la 
facultie  de  Paris,  fommes  d’avis,  que  fi  Ton  ne  peut 
tirer  l’enfant  fans  le  tuer,  l’on  ne  peut  fans  peclie 
mortel  le  tirer ; et  qu’en  ce  cas  las,  il  fe  faut  tenir 
a la  maxime  de  St.  Ambroife  : Si  alteri  fubveniri 
non  potell,  nifi  alter  ledatur,  commodius  eft  neu- 
trum  juvare.  Delibere  a Paris,  le  24  April,  1648. 

As  this  opinion  is  wearing  away,  I thought  it 
might  not  be  improper  to  infert  this  morceau. 


where 
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where  the  projection  of  the  facrum  renders 
that  impollible.  From  this  caufe  delivery 
is  frequently  delayed,  until,  exhaufted  with 
travail,  the  woman  and  child  both  fall  a 
facrifice  together.  To  this  prejudice  we 
muft  attribute  the  zeal  with  which  fo  many 
writers  on  the  continent  have  recommended 
the  Caefarean  feCtion,  and  their  endeavours 
to  conceal  the  fatality  of  that  operation. 
This  is  found  to  be  force  what  abated,  fince 
it  has  been  determined  that  children  may 
be  baptifed  in  utero  by  means  of  a fyringe, 
which  happy  expedient,  after  a long  con- 
fultation  of  the  DoCtors  of  the  Sorbonne*, 

was 


* The  queftion  whether  children  might  be  baptifed 
in  utero  was  found  to  be  very  difficult  in  folution. 
For  it  had  been  obferved  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
that  fuch  children,  not  being  born,  could  not  be 
obje£ls  of  this  facrament  ; which  is  efteemed  a fe- 
cond  birth.  But  this  opinion  at  length  not  fatisfy- 
ing,  the  queftion  was  folemnly  argued  by  twelve 
dodlors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  decided,  that  children 
might  be  baptifed  in  utero,  provided  the  holy  water 
could  be  made  to  touch  any  part  of  their  bodies. 
“ Dummodo  infans  fit  vivus,  et  arte  feu  induftria 

“ medi- 
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was  adopted,  and  continues  to  be  praddfed 
at  this  time  *,  whenever  they  are  under  the 
neceffiry  of  making  ufe  of  the  perforator 


*’  medicorum,  poffit  aqua  ad  ejus  corpus  immediate 
“ pervenire.”  Delibere  en  Sorbonne  le  io  Avril 
1 733*  ^ bis  being  finifhed,  another  queftion,  ap- 

parently of  greater  difficulty,  arofe  : Whether  this 
office  might  be  performed  whiUf  the  children  con- 
tinued to  be  enveloped  in  their  membranes.  The 
church  had  decided,  that  if  a child  was  fewed  up  in 
a leather  pouch,  or  if  the  holy  water  was  only 
fprinkled  on  its  clothes,  fuch  baptifm  would  not  be 
efficacious.'  “ Neque  puer  facco  coriaceo  inclufus, 
“ neque  homo  veftibus  indutus,  rite  baptifatus  dici 
poteft,  fi  aqua  foli  corio,  vel  indumentis  fuerit 
affufa : fecundina?  vero  nonnifi  coriacete  aut  mem- 
branofe  veftes  infantis.  funt,  quafi  ex  madido 
pergamine  confedtas  quibus  includitur  et  vefUtur.” 
£ut  it  having  been  fince  determined,  that  the 
membranes  are  living  parts  of  the  foetus,  it  feems 
to  be  agreed  that  baptifm  may  be  equally  efficaci- 
oufly  admin iflered,  although  they  lhould  not  be 
broken.  The  materials  for  this  note  are  taken  from 
Hiiloirc  de  deux  oper.  cefariennes,  par  M.  Guen- 
in,  1750. 


TT  Sce  Trait®  iur  tlivcrs  Accouchmens, 

Herbiniaux. 


par  M. 


\ 


and 
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and  crotchet ; or  indeed  whenever  they  fuf- 
ped  the  child  cannot  be  bom  alive. 

But  notwithstanding  the  impediments  I 
have  recited,  the  improvements  in  mid- 
wifery, Since  the  pradice  has  devolved 
upon  phyficians,  have  kept  pace  with,  or 
perhaps  exceeded,  thofe  6f  any  other  art  or 
fcience  in  the  fame  period.  Amongft  the 
advantages  the  community  has  gained  by 
this  change,  one,  and  not  the  leaft,  has 
been,  diverting  the  minds  of  women  from 
innumerable  fears  and  prejudices,  equally 
deftrudive  to  their  health,  and  to  the  peace 
and  comfort  of  their  minds.  The  idle  ap- 
prehension of  marking  their  children,  which 
haunted  their  imaginations,  and  which  in 
the  memory  of  many  perfons  was  fo  inve- 
terate that  it  feemed  importable  to  be  eradi- 
cated, led  their  parents  and  friends  to  in- 
dulge them  in  excefles,  often  of  a dange- 
rous kind,  and  to  gratify  every  whim  at 
the  expence  of  their  future  peace  and  com- 
fort. This  foolifh  prejudice  is  now  effec- 
tually wearing  away.  The  curtom  of  con- 
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fining  women  after  delivery  to  clofe  and 
hot  rooms,  of  obliging  them  to  continue  in 
their  beds  for  the  firS  nine  days  at  the  leaf!:, 
and  of  adminiSering  hot  Simulating  drinks 
and  cordials,  which  proved  fo  injurious  to 
their  health,  and  frequently  reduced  them, 
to  a Sate  of  imbecility  from  which  they 
with  difficulty  recovered,  is  now  entirely 
aboliSied : inSead  of  thofe  enervating  prac- 
tices, the  women  are  allowed,  as  foon  as 
they  are  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  their 
labour,  to  move  themfelves,  and  to  quit 
their  beds  for  a Snail  time  every  day  and 
they  are  refreSied,  and  their  Srength  re- 
cruited by  limple,  plain,  and  cooling  meats 
and  drinks ; fo  that  it  is  rare  to  hear  them 
complain  of  even  any  remaining  weaknefs 
after  nine  or  ten  days.  The  farrago  alfo 
of  Sops  and  medicines  formerly  ufed  is 
almoS  entirely  baniSied. 

In  the  operative  part  the  advantages  are 
not  lefs  confiderable. 

From  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 

G Sate 
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ftate  of  the  cervix  uteri  in  the  different 
months  of  utero  geftation,  the  experienced 
practitioner  now  knows  certainly,  when 
called  to  a woman  feeling  the  pains  of  la- 
bour, whether  hie  has  completed  her  term, 
and  confequently  whether  the  uterine  con- 
tractions ftiould  be  encouraged  or  repreffed. 
If  the  labour  is  premature,  by  enjoining 
the  molt  perfect  reft,  by  bleeding  when  ne- 
ceffary,  clyfters  and  opiates,  he  endeavours 
to  appeafe  the  difturbance,  which  has  been 
occaftoned  perhaps  by  fome  accidental  cir- 
cumftance ; and  by  every  poflible  expedient 
tries  to  prevent  the  progrefs  of  the  labour, 
until  the  expiration  ot  the  term.  Puzos 
by  his  writings  contributed  very  much  to 
the  perfection  of  this  art.  This  led  to  ano- 
ther circumftance  not  lefs  important;  an 
early  knowledge  of  the  pofition  of  the  foe- 
tus in  utero,  long  before  the  burfting  of 
the  membranes,  or  that  the  os  uteri  was  fo 
far  dilated  as  to  fuffer  any  part  of  the  child 
to  defeend  into  the  vagina : fo  that  the  ac- 
coucheur, forefeeing  the  neceflity,  is  pre- 
pared' in  preternatural  births  to  turn  the 
r child 
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child  and  bring  it  by  the  feet,  before  the 
entire  exhauftion  of  the  waters,  and  the 
confequent  contraction  of  the  uterus.  How 
much  this  contributes  to  the  facility  of 
turning  when  that  is  necefiary,  and  to  the 
fafety  of  both  the  woman  and  child,  every 
practitioner  knows. 


The  practice  of  turning  the  children  and 
bringing  them  by  the  feet,  whenever  an 
arm,  fhoulder,  back,  &c.  prefents,  was  firft 
introduced  by  Pare : before  his  time  the 
moft  prepofterous  methods  were  tried  to 
bring  the  head  of  the  child  to  the  orifice, 
the  only  fafe  piefentation  as  it  was  then 
thought.  The  women,  rolled  in  a fiieet, 
Were  ^r°ngly  fiiook  by  two  or  more  affif- 


tants,  or  let  on  their  heads,  that  the  chil- 
dren by  their  gravity,  might  fall  into  the 
Hindus  uteri,  where  it  was  fuppofed  they 
would  have  more  room  to  turn  themfelves, 
and  other  fatiguing  and  mifchievous  ma’ 
n oeuvres  were  had  recourfe  to,  which  gene- 
rally terminated  in  the  death  of  both  mo- 
ther  and  child.  The  pradice  of  turning  in 

G 2 ' ‘ cafes 
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cafes  of  uterine  haemorhage  was  alfo  flrfl: 
taught  by  Pare,  as  Guillemeau*  acknow- 
ledges ; who  relates  feveral  inflances  of  his 
fuccefs  in  cafes  that,  muft  generally  before 
have  proved  fatal.  Puzos  contributed 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  this  art,  by 
lhewing  in  what  cafes  we  muft  necelfarily 
have  recourfe  to  it,  and  when  after  opening 
the  membrane  we  might  fafely  leave  the 
bufinefs  to  nature.  But  I fhall  have  occa- 
fion  to  fpeak  of  this  again  when  I come 
to  examine  our  author’s  method  of  treating 
qonvulflons  and  floodings. 

The  prepofterous  cuftom  of  fwathing. 

* Guillemeau  being  fent  for  to  Mad.  Simon, 
daughter  to  his  late  mailer,  Pare,  finding  her  al- 
molt  without  palfe,  having  her  voice  weak  and  her 
lips  pale,  from  lofs  of  blood,  fays,  “ I told  her  mo- 
te t]ier  and  her  hufband  that  there  was  but  one 
“ way  to  fave  her,  which  was  to  deliver  her  fpee- 
“ dily  ; the  which  I had  feen  pradlifed  by  the  late 
“ M.  Pareus,  her  father,”  he.  1 ranflation  of 
Guillcmeau’s  Treatife  de  la  Grofleffe  et  Accouch. 

des  Femmes,  4*0.  1712,  p.  128.  I have  not  feen  the 
• 

original. 
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and  confining  the  bodies  and  limbs  of  the 
children,  which  was  done  in  fo  artificial  a 
manner  that  none  but  mid  wives  were  al- 
lowed, or  indeed  were  able  to  drefs  them 
during  the  firft  month,  and  which  w'as  in- 
vented by  them  to  keep  up  their  influence 
in  the  families  they  attended,  is  now  en- 
tirely left  off*,  and  a cool,  light,  and  eafy 
drefs  fubffituted  in  its  place. 

But  I have  faid  enough  to  fhew  the  im- 
provements midwifery  has  received  fince 
ph)'ficians  were  introduced  into  the  general 
practice;  and  which,  but  for  the  experience 
tney  thence  obtained,  they  would  not  have 
been  in  a condition  to  have  made.  But  al- 
though the  art  has  attained  under  their  au- 
fpices  a confiderable  degree  of  perfection, 
yet  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  it  is  inca^* 
pable  of  farther  improvement ; we  fliould 
therefore  go  on  diligently  invefligating  the 
caufes  of  the  difficulties  that  ltill  occur, 
and  endeavour  to  find  out  appropriate  re- 
medies. But  in  doing  this  we  muff  take 
care  not  to  fuffer  ourfclves  to  be  influenced 

by 
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by  any  hypothefis,  however  ingenious,  or 
to  admit  any  innovations  that  are  not 
founded  on  the  folid  bails  of  reiterated  ex- 
perience. Above  all,  we  Ihould  avoid  all 
unneceffary  interference,  neither  interrupt- 
ing and  retarding,  nor  accelerating  labour  ; 
but  leaving  every  thing  in  all  ordinary  cafes 
entirely  to  the  guidance  of  nature. 

Nec  deus  interfit  nifl  nodus  vindice  dignus, 
Occurrit."  


Dr. 


i 


{ 
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Dr.  Osborn’x  Third  and  Fourth  Effays 
are  on  laborious  or  difficult  Labours. 

Xn  thefe,  the  only  original  parts  of  the 
volume,  the  author  gives  a difquihtion  on 
the  nature  and  ufe  of  the  forceps  and  lever, 
and  a comparative  view  of  their  excellencies 
and  defeats.  He  divides  laborious  parturi- 
tion into  three  clalfes. 

* “ The  firiT  clafs  comprehends  all  cafes 
“ where,  though  the  labour  be  very  llow, 
“ tedious,  and  difficult,  yet  it  ffiall  be  ul- 
timately and  fafely  accomplifhed  by  the 
powers  of  nature  without  any  affiffimce 
from  art,  or  without  the  flighted:  inter- 
ference of  the  practitioner,  except  the 
attention  fo  itrongly  recommended  in 

* E flays,  p.  50,  &c 

“ the 
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“ the  preceding  effiay,  to  preferve  the  pe- 
“ rinoeum  from  laceration,  and  prevent  the 
“ retention  of  the  placenta. 

“ Secondly.  The  next  clafs  compre- 
“ hends  all  cafes  where  the  powers  of  na- 
“ ture,  however  long  exerted,  are  demon- 
“ lfrably  unequal  to  the  accomplifhing  of 
“ the  delivery,  and  where  we  are  compelled 
“ by  the  laft  neceffity,  or  utter  inability  of 
“ nature,  to  have  recourfe  to  art  for  the 
adtual  prefervation  of  the  mother’s  life ; 
“ but  upon  the  prefumption  that  the  child 
“ is  at  this  time  living,  the  means  of  art 
“ to  be  employed  are  to  be  compatible 
“ with  the  child’s  fafety,  or  fuch  as  fhall 
“ certainly  neither  injure  nor  deftroy  it. 

“ The  third  clafs,  or  the  laid  degree  of 
“ difficulty,  is  where,  from  the  extreme 
“ deformity  of  the  pelvis,  or  difproportion 
“ of  its  cavity  to  the  volume  of  the  child’s 
“ head,  the  child  cannot  be  extra&cd  alive, 
“ but  where,  deplorable  as  this  condition 
“ is,  its  head  mufl.be  opened,  the  contents 

“ dif- 
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“ difcharged,  and,  of  courfe,  its  life  fa- 
“ crificed  for  the  prefervation  of  the  mo- 
“ ther,  or  the  mother’s  life  mull  be  facri- 
“ heed  for  the  prefervation  of  the  child, 
“ by  fubmitting  to  the  caefarean  operation; 
“ or  they  mud  both  together  be  involved 
“ in  the  extremed  danger,  by  the  divifion 

“ of  the  fymphylis  pubis.” 

% 

This  ufelefs  fubdivifion  of  laborious  par- 
turition into  clalTes  renders  the  author’s  de- 
finitions obfeure,  the  difierent  fpecies  run- 
ning into  each  other,  fo  that  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  to  mark  their  feveral  boundaries. 


The  fird  clafs,  according  to  this  difhri— 
bution,  contains  all  thofe  labours  which, 
although  tedious,  are  ultimately  and  fafely 
terminated  by  the  pains,  without  the  fmalled 
interference  of  the  practitioner.  In  what 
then  does  this  differ  from  a natural  labour, 
which  the  author  repeatedly  tells  us,  “ even 
under  the  mod  favourable  circumdances 
“ mud  neccffarily  be  a flow,  deliberate, 
“ and  painful  proccfs  ? ” The  definition 

of 
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of  the  fecond  clafs  is  ftill  more  defective. 
Under  this  are  arranged  all  thofe  labours, 
where  the  powers  of  nature,  however  long 
exerted,  are  demonftrably  unequal  to  the 
accomplifhing  the  delivery.  In  thefe  cafes 
the  author  recommends  the  forceps.  But 
fo  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  the  powders 
of  nature  are  incompetent  to  expel  the 
child,  in  thofe  cafes  that  are  deemed,  even 
by  the  moft  cautious  practitioners,  proper 
for  the  forceps,  or  other  inftruments  by 
which  delivery  is  intended  to  be  effected, 
without  any  injury  being  done  to  the  mo- 
ther or  child,  that  even  in  thofe  more  de- 
plorable cafes,  or,  in  the  third  clafs,  where, 
on  account  of  the  projection  of  the  facrum, 
it  is  impollible  to  deliver  with  the  forceps 
or  lever ; and  our  only  hope  of  being  able 
to  fave  the  life  of  the  mother,  is  placed  in 
opening  and  leffening  the  head  of  the  child, 
previous  to  its  palling  through  the  pelvis  : 
yet  even  in  thefe  cafes,  when  the  pcceffary 
alhftance  has  been  cruelly  or  ignorantly 
withheld  for  the  fpace  of  three  or  lour  days, 
the  pains  will  frequently  go  on  vigoroufly 

pro- 
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propelling,  and  at  length  force  the  child 
into  the  world.  The  woman,  funk  and 
exhaufted  by  the  violence  and  continuance 
of  the  pains,  dies  ufually  foon  after  the 
exclufion  of  the  child ; or,  if  fhe  furvives, 
is  fo  bruifed,  mangled,  and  torn  by  the 
violence  of  the  birth,  that  the  remainder 
of  her  life  is  one  continued  fcene  of  mifery 
and  forrow. 

* ' t 

Smellie,  whofe  cool,  temperate,  and 
philofophical  dilpofition  qualified  him,  in 
a peculiar  manner,  for  a teacher,  and  who 
having  no  paradoxes  to  maintain,  made 
every  fubjedt,  he  treated  of,  clear  and  in- 
telligible, treats  this  bufinefs  in  a much 
more  fimple  manner;  he  “ * calls  that  a 
• ‘ natural  labour,  in  which  the  head  pre- 
fents,  and  the  woman  is  delivered  by 
her  pains,  and  the  alhftance  commonly 
given,  that  is,  by  taking  care  to  prefcrve 
“ the  perinceum  from  laceration  ; and  that 

* Treatife  on  Midwifery,  p.  19^. 
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" laborious  *,  in  which,  on  account  of* 
“ its  tedioufnefs  or  difficulty,  we  arc 
“ obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  art  to  dilate 
,l  tile  parts,  or  to  extract  the  child  with  the 


* For  the  purpofe  of  inftrudting  pupils,  laborious 
parturition  may  not,  perhaps,  unaptly  be  divided 
into  three  clafles,  to  be  deduced  from  the  circum- 
ftances  that  occafion  the  delay  or  difficulty.  The 
£rft  clafs  to  confift  of  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  pelvis 
is  of  its  natural  fhape,  but  the  ring  or  brim  is  too 
fmall  to  admit  the  head  of  a full-fized  fcetus  to  pafs, 
until  the  bones  that  compofe  the  fkull  are  brought 
nearer,  or  made  to  ride  over  each  other.  The 
fecond  of  thefe,  where  the  bones  that  form  the  pel- 
vis are  of  their  natural  fhapes,  and  the  capacity  of 
the  brim  or  ring  is  of  a due  and  proper  fize,  but 
the  head  of  the  child  entering  the  ring  in  a perverfe 
and  unnatural  pofition,  as  with  the  face  or  an  ear, 
&c.,  prefenting,  it  cannot  be  excluded  but  with 
great  pain  and  difficulty.  It  will  be  eafy  to  difcern 
that,  if  this  clafs  be  blended  with  the  former,  the 
difficulty  mull  be  incrcafed.  The  third  clafs  to 
confift  of  thofe  cafes,  in  which  the  bones  which 
form  the  pelvis  being  diftorted,  and  the  brim  or 
ring  being  thence  made  too  fmall,  and  ot  an  unna- 
tural or  improper  fhape,  the  head  ot  the  child  can- 
not poffibly  pafs  through,  until  it  is  opened  and  con* 
ftderably  reduced  in  its  ftze. 


“ for- 
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ft  forceps  or  crotchet.”  This  forms  a 
natural  and  intelligible  distinction  ; and  the 
choice  of  the  means,  by  which  any  diffi- 
culty or  obstacle  is  to  be  removed,  is  left 
to  the  diferetion  of  the  praditioner,  who 
will  employ  fuch  as  are  heft  adapted  to  the 
circumftances  of  the  cafe.  Where  labour 
is  retarded  folely  by  the  imbecility  of  the 
woman,  he  will,  by  proper  management, 
by  procuring  reft,  and  a temporary  ceffation 
of  the  pains,  or  by  the  Him  ulus  of  cordials, 
or  of  gentle  cathartics,  or  clyflers  where 
necelfary,  or  by  gradually  dilating  the  os 
uteri,  or  rupturing  the  membranes,-  roufc 
the  powers  of  nature  to  enable  her  to  expel 
the  child.  Or,  thefe  mild  and  lenient  me- 
thods failing,  the  delay  being  occasioned  by 
the  difproportioned  bulk  or  wrong  prefen- 
tation  of  the  head  of  the  child,  he  will, 
* without  waiting  until  the  mind  being 
as  much  deprelled  as  the  body,  the  wo- 
man and  child  are  in  danger  of  finking 
• ‘ together  under  the  influence  of  unavailing 


* E flays,  p.  60, 
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“ fhruggles,”  as  this  author  recommends, 
“ without  waiting  until  the  arrival  of  that 
“ period  of  time,”  when  death  flaring  us  in 
the  face,  “ * we  are  reduced  by  that  laft  ne- 
“ ceffity  which  fuperfedes  all  human  confi- 
44  derations,”  have  recourfe  to  the  mild, 
fafe,  and  falutary  affiftance  of  the  forceps  or 
lever;  and  in  extreme  cafes,  when  the  pel- 
vis isffio  dillorted  as  to  render  the  birth  of 
the  child  abfolutely  impoffible  in  its  com- 
plete and  perfect  flate,  he  will  preferve  the 
life  and  fafety  of  the  mother,  by  a prudent 
and  judicious  ufe  of  the  perforator  and 
crotchet. 

But  thefe  fhades,  if  I may  fo  call  them, 
in  the  portion  of  difficulty  occurring,  with 
the  means  or  remedies  adapted  to  each,  pafs 
unnoticed  by  this  author,  who  allows  no 
interference  whatever  of  the  pra&itioner, 
until  the  unfortunate  and  negleded  woman 
is  in  the  mod:  imminent  danger  of  falling  a 
facrifice  to  the  cruelty  and  feverity  of  her 

* E flays,  p.  53. 
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pains,  and  then  offers  the  frequently,  I am 
afraid,  unavailing  affihance  of  the  forceps. 
Unavailing  I call  it,  becaufe,  by  the  time 
the  period  arrives  in  which  the  author  ad- 
mits the  ufe  of  the  forceps,  for  the  lever 
does  not  enter  his  vocabulary,  fo  much 
damage  will  be  dene  to  the  vagina  and 
neighbouring  parts  in  the  woman,  as  will 
make  life  itfelf  little  worth  preferving. 

\ 

Indeed  the  doctor  feems  aware  that  he 
has  carried  this  doctrine  of  procraftination 
or  delay  too  far ; but  having  demonftrated, 
as  he  imagined,  “ the  neceffity  of  a natu- 
ral labour  being  a flow,  deliberate,  and 
painful  operation,  ” and  having  faid, 
that  the  future  health  of  the  woman  de- 
pended upon  its  being  a long,  tedious, 
and  difficult  procefs,”  he  could  do  no 
lefs  than  enjoin  this  extreme  patience  and 
delay  in  laborious  parturition.  * “ The 
propriety  of  leaving  the  woman,”  he 
fays,  “ to  fuch  a tedious,  and,  as  the  event 
“ proves,  unneceffiary  hate  of  fufferancc 


* k flays,  p.  6j,  36. 
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“ from  the  unavailing  powers  of  nature, 

“ refts  on  the  impofhbility  of  determining 
“ a priori  that  thofe  powers  cannot  fuc- 
“ ceed";  and  a thorough  conviction  that 
“ no  danger  whatever  can  happen  from 
“ this  patient  expectation,  unlefs  fever, 

“ haemorhage,  or  convullion  fhould  inter- 
“ vene.” 

How  far  the  author  is  correCt  in  faying 
that  no  danger  whatever  can  happen  to  the 
woman  from  this  patient  expectation  or 
waiting,  will  be  belt  learned  from  placing 
before  the  reader  the  ftate  of  the  labour, 
and  the  filiation  he  requires  the  woman  to  • 
be  in,  before  he  allows  any  aftiftance  what- 
foever  to  be  given ; for  he  has  not  even  ta- 
ken the  precaution  tQ  recommend  thofe 
mild  and  gentle  aids  I have  juft  propofed, 
with  a view  to  mitigate  the  feverity  of  the 
pains,  and  to  obtain  a more  fpeedy  termi- 
nation to  the  labour,  although  all  of  them, 
in  their  turn,  are  found  to  be  io  falutary 
and  advantageous.  1 he  fymptoms  by 
which  we  may  know,  he  fays,  that  the 

powers 
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powers  of  nature  are  abfolutely  incompe- 
tent to  the  talk  of  expelling  the  child,  and 
the  prefence  of  which  can  alone  authorife 
us  to  give  the  minuted;  affiftance,  are  — 
“ * The  continued  ceffation  of  labour  pains 
for  feveral  hours,  occurring  at  the  end 
of  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the 
commencement  of  labour,  accompanied 
with  other  figns  of  general  debility, 
evident  from  an  alteration  of  counte- 
nance and  a weak  and  quick  pulfe.” 

Here  f, 55  continues  the  author,  “ all  the 
powers  of  life  are  exhauded,  all  capacity 
for  farther  exertion  is  at  an  end ; and  the 
mind  as  much  depreded  as  the  body, 

“ they  would  at  length  both  fink  together 
under  the  influence  of  fuch  continued, 

“ but  unavailing  druggies,  unlefs  refcued 
from  it  by  the  means  of  art.” 

Thefe  redridtions  to  the  ufe  of  the  for. 
ceps  appear  to  be  founded  on  the  folio  win  o- 
fuppofitions ; that  there  are  no  fymptoms 

* E%s,  P.  59.  f Ibid.  p§  6o> 
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or  circumftances  attendant  on  laborious  par- 
turition, fufficiently  clear  and  intelligible  to 
warrant  the  having  recourfe  to  them,  until 
the  woman  is  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity. 
This  again  involves  an  idea,  that  delivery 
with  the  forceps  or  lever  is  an  operation  fo 
painful,  difficult,  or  dangerous,  that  no- 
thing but  the  laft  neceffity  can  juftify  our 
ufing  them.  It  alfo  fuppofes,  that  when 
this  laft  neceffity  arrives,  or,  in  other  words, 
when  we  have  withheld  our  affiftance  until 
the  powers  of  nature  are  totally  and  irreco- 
verably exhaufted,  we  have  it  ftill  in  our 
power,  not  only  to  preferve  life,  (which  is 
in  itfelf  an  abfurdity,  for  how  reftore  what 
is  irrecoverably  loft?)  but  even  to  guard 
againft  and  avert  thofe  terrible  accidents 
which  we  know  to  be  confequent  upon  the 
head  of  the  child  being  fuffered  to  remain 
too  long  impacted  in  the  pelvis ; and  which 
the  fymptoms  the  dodtor  requires  to  be 
prefent,  before  we  admin ifter  the  fmalleft 
affiftance,  indicate  to  be  ablolutely  at 
hand. 


> 
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I will  confider  each  of  thefe  fuppofi- 
tions. 

Although  no  period  or  length  of  time 
during  which  the  head  of  the  child  may 
with  fafety  be  allowed  to  remain  fixed  in 
the  pelvis  without  attempting  to  remove  it, 
can  be  named,  that  would  be  equally  pro- 
per for  all  women,  or  even  for  the  fame 
woman  in  different  pregnancies ; as  fome 
women  are  more  fufceptible  of  fever  and 
inflammation  than  others ; and  women  in 
general  are  more  fufceptible  of  injury  in 
their  firft  than  in  fubfequent  labours ; yet 
there  are  fymptoms  and  circumftances  fuf- 
ficiently  clear  to  direct  us  in  this  difficult 
point.  Thefe  I will  endeavour  to  explain- 

If  the  child  is  prevented  from  defeend- 
ing  folely  by  languor  and  imbecility  in  the 
woman,  and,  on  examining,  the  head  is 
found  to  lye  fo  loofely  in  the  vagina  that  a 
finger  or  two  may  be  paffed  around  it,  no 
injury  can  happen  from  fuffering  it  to  con- 
tinue in  that  Hate,  until  by  reft,  cordials, 
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and  nourifhment,  ftronger  pains  are  excited  ; 
but  if  by  thefe  means  the  conftitution  can- 
hot  be  rou fed  to  more  powerful  exertions, 
the  os  uteri  being  foft  and  fufficiently  dila- 
ted, we  may  with  perfedf  fafety  proceed  to 
deliver  with  the  lever  or  forceps.  On  the 
, other  hand,  if  the  delay  is  occalioned  by 
the  difproportioned  bulk  or  wrong  prefen- 
tation  of  the  head  of  the  child,  the  pains 
having  been  for  many  hours  ftrong  and 
impelling,  and  the  head  of  the  child  having 
defcended  half  way  through  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  where  it  at  length  remains  im- 
moveable for  fix  or  eight  hours,  denying 
egrefs  to  the  urine,  the  os  uteri  being  found 
at  the  fame  time  to  be  foft,  yielding,  and 
fufficiently  dilated,  we  have  now  waited  as 
long  as  we  prudently  or  fafely  may,  and 
no  mifchief  whatever  can  occur  by  fiowly 
and  cautioufly  extrafting  the  child  with  the 
lever  or  forceps. 

If  we  now  delay,  not  only  the  vagina 
may  fuffer  irreparable  injury,  but  the  blad- 
der furcharged,  particularly  towards  its  neck, 

the 
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the  part  preffed  upon  by  the  head  of  the 
child,  with  urine,  may  be  bruifed  and  in- 
flamed, and  at  length  fuppurating,  may 
leave  a chafm  through  which  the  urine  will 
continue  to  drain,  in  an  uninterrupted 
ftream,  night  and  day  to  the  end  of  life : 
perhaps  a flmilar  bruife  of  the  back  of  the 
vagina  and  reCtum,  terminating  in  like 
manner  in  fuppuration,  may  leave  a paffage 
for  the  alvine  faeces  through  the  fame 
channel.  Of  thefe  accidents,  which  every 
practitioner  who  is  accuftomed  to  be  conful- 
ted  in  difficult  cafes  mull  have  feen  in- 
ftances,  when  the  parties  have  delayed  too 
long  to  call  for  affiftance,  the  author  takes 
no  notice.  In  thefe  cafes,  which  do  not, 
I confefs,  frequently  occur,  I have  no  doubt 
that  the  inflrument  has  been  fometimes  ac- 
cufed  of  doing  that  mifchief,  which  if 
timely  ufed,  it  would  inevitably  have  pre- 
vented. There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  our 
author  has  fallen  into  this  error;  for  al- 
though he  repeatedly  affures  his  reader  that 
he  never  in  his  life  knew  any  injury  happen 
to  a woman  by  buffering  the  labour  to  be 

protradted 
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protracted  for  three  or  four  days,  or  until 
the  powers  of  nature  were  completely  ex- 
haufted,  yet  he  complains  of  great  and  ir- 
retrievable mifchief  having  been  occafioned 
by  the  ufe  of  the  lever,  even  in  the  hands  of 
experienced  practitioners,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  ufing  that  inftrument*.  • ' 

In  refpect  to  the  fecond  fuppofition,  that  de- 
livery with  the  forceps  or  lever  may  be  fo  pain- 
ful, difficult,  or  dangerous,  that  nothing  but 
the  laft  neceffity  can  juftify  our  ufing  them. 
This,  although  a natural  deduction  from 
the  author’s  arguments,  can  hardly,  parti- 
cularly fo  far  as  the  lever  is  concerned,  be 
conceived  to  be  his  meaning ; as  one  of  his 
charges  again!!  that  inftrument  is,  “ the 
“ facility  and  fecrecy  with  which  it  may 
“ be  ufed.”  But  if  the  inftrument  occa- 
fioned confiderable  pain,  or  its  introduction 
was  accompanied  with  remarkable  diffi- 

* Preface  to  Eflays,  p.  6.  In  thefe  cafes  I have 
no  doubt  that  the  injury  was  done  by  the  long- 
continued  preflure  of  the  head  o i the  child  prior 
to  uhng  the  inftrument. 


culty 
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culty  or  trouble,  it  would  be  impoffible  to 
life  it  without  the  knowledge  of  the  wo- 
man and  her  attendants.  And  this  might 
be  urged  as  an  argument  again#  the  danger 
alfo  of  ufing  the  lever ; as  no  danger  can 
very  well  be  incurred,  where  there  has  not 
been  fuch  a degree  of  force  applied,  as  to 
occafion  pain.  The  fame  plea  cannot  be 
fet  up,  at  the  leaft,  the  author  has  not  fet  it 
up,  for  the  forceps,  which  being  more 
complex  in  their  form,  and  more  difficult 
in  their  application,  may  not  only  occafion 
more  pain  but  danger  alfo  than  the  lever ; as 
we  have  not  an  equal  power  of  moderating 
their  action.' 

l 

But  it  may  be  faid  that  this  repugnance 
to  the  ufe  of  inffruments  does  not  fo  much 
arifc  from  an  opinion  of  the  pain,  diffi- 
culty, or  danger  attending  the  application 
of  them,  but  from  a notion  that  labour 
being  a natural  procefs,  ought  not  to  be  in- 
terrupted but  on  the  moft  urgent  neceffity. 
This  opinion,  which  is  not  intended  to  be 
controverted  by  any  thing  here  faid,  as 

lever 
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lever  cafes  will  not  occur,  within  the  limi- 
tations I have  given,  oftener  than  once  in 
three  or  four  hundred  labours,  can  with 
very  little  propriety  be  urged  by  this  author ; 
who,  in  the  moft  fimple  cafes  and  in  the 
moil  healthy  fubje&s,  “ ftrenuoufly  refills 
“ the  birth  of  the  child,  in  order  to  pre- 
“ vent  the  burfting  of  the  perinceum,  or 
“ the  undue  retention  of  the  placenta 
as  if  nature  had  not  made  fufficient  provi- 
fion  againft  both  thefe  accidents  ; or  as  it 
fhe  were  not  as  much  violated  by  reftrain- 
ing  as  by  precipitating  her  in  the  performance 
of  a natural  function. 

I fhall  not,  however,  reft  my  opinion  of 
the  fafety  with  which  we  may  ufe  the  lever 
or  forceps,  upon  thefe  arguments;  but 
having  before  pointed  out  the  fituation  of 
the  woman  and  child  that  demand  their  ap- 
plication, I fhall  now  lhew.  under  what 
circumftanceS  they  may  poftibly  be  mif- 
chievous.  Thefe,  fo  far  from  being  diffi- ^ 
cult  or  impoftible  to  be  afcertained,  as  this 

author  feems  to  think,  will  be  found  to  be 

fo 
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fo  obvious,  that  none  but  the  moft  unin- 
formed  can  miftake  them. 

Before,  however,  I defcribe  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  it  may  be  proper  to  coniider 
more  particularly  what  is  meant  by  laborious 
parturition,  as  it  is  for  that  clafs  of  labours 
that  inftruments  are  peculiarly  propofed. 
This  feems  neceftary,  as  I cannot  help 
thinking,  if  the  author  had  kept  this  cir- 
cumftance  always  in  his  mind,  we  fliould 
not  have  differed  fo  much  in  opinion  upon 
the  treatment  of  them,  as  we  appear  to  do. 
But  he  feems  every  where  to  have  confoun- 
ded lingering  or  tedious,  with  difficult  or 
laborious,  parturition,  although  they  are 
diametrically  oppofite  to  each  other,  both  in 
their  caufes  and  confequences,  and  require 
diftindt  and  different  modes  of  treatment. 
The  one  occafioned  by  general  debility  in 
the  woman,  or  particular  indifpofition  or 
inertnefs  of  the  uterus,  fcarce.  ever  requiring 
any  other  aid  than  reft,  nourifhment,  or 
thofe  mild  ftimulants  I have  before  recited, 
even  although  it  flrould  remain  in  Jiatu  for 

many 
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many  days.  The  other,  occafioned  by  the 
difproportioned  fize  or  wrong  pofition  of 
the  head  of  the  foetus,  is  attended  generally 
throughout  with  the  greateft  conftitutional 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  and 
cannot  be  buffered  to  continue  beyond  a cer- 
tain and  moderate  term,  without  hazard- 
ing the  moft  dreadful  confequences. 

What  then  are  the  fymptoms  or  cir- 
cumftances  which  make  the  ufe  of  inftru- 
ments  in  midwifery  fafe  and  advifeable  ? 
What  thofe  which  render  them  dan- 
gerous, and  to  be  abfolutely  prohibited? 
Thefe  are  to  be  fought  for  folely  in  the  ftate 
of  the  os  uteri.  While  that  continues  firm, 
rigid,  and  unyielding,  we  cannot,  without 
hazard  of  doing  the  greateft  mifchief,  at- 
tempt to  ufe  them,  even  although  the  la- 
bour fhould  endure  four,  five,  or  a greater 
number  of  days.  When  that  is  foft,  yield- 
ing, and  dilatable,  we  may  then  fafely  have 
recourfe  to  them,  whenever  we  apprehend 
the  vagina  and  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
woman  are  fo  prefled  by  the  head  of  the 
child,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  inflammation. 

How 
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How  long  we  may  wait  before  fuch  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended,  will  vary  according 
to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient ; but  may, 
by  a perfon  verfed  in  practice,  be  pretty 
accurately  known.  In  general,  as  I have 
hinted  before,  mifchief  may  be  expedled 
to  happen  fooner  in  the  firft  than  in  fubfe- 
quent  labours.  Whenever  the  head  of  the 
child  is  fo  low,  and  the  prefifure  fo  great  as 
to  deny  egrefs  to  the  urine,  we  may  be  af- 
fured  that  danger  is  at  hand.  On  the  other 
hand,  I can  boldly  affirm,  from  long  ex- 
perience and  practice,  that  no  danger  what- 
ever can  happen  from  the  ufe  of  the  lever 
and  forceps  when  the  os  uteri  is  fully  dila- 
ted. We  find  the  principal  caution,  infil- 
led upon  by  teachers  of  this  fcience,  is  to 
avoid  enclofing  the  os  uteri  in  the  grafp  of 
the  forceps  : and  the  principal  and  rnoff 
dangerous  accident  I ever  heard  of,  was 
the  thrulfing  a blade  of  the  forceps  through 
the  cervix  uteri.  Eut  this,  if  it  ever  did 
happen,  mull  haVe  occurred  in  confequence 
of  introducing  the  inftrument  before  the  os 
uteri  was  completely  dilated:  when  that 
1 part 
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part  is  entirely  diftended,  the  vagina  and 
uterus  form  one  continued  canal,  with 
fcarce  a ruga,  or  the  lighted:  eminence,  to 
didinguidi  where  it  was  placed ; confc- 
quently  is  in  no  danger  of  being  injured, 
except  by  prelfure.  In  this  cafe,  therefore, 
I once  more  repeat,  we  are  not  to  wait 
“ until  the  powers  of  nature  are  irrecove- 
“ rably  exhauded,”  until  fo  much  injury 
is  already  done,  that  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  art  to  remedy  it ; but  by  a prudent  and 
cautious  ufe  of  the  lever  or  forceps,  flowly 
and  gradually  to  extract  the  child ; remem- 
bering always  that  as  it  is  perfectly  fafe, 
fo  it  is  mod:  prudent  rather  to  begin  this 
necedary  and  falutary  operation  a few  hours 
fooner,  than  one  minute  later  than  the  period 
when  danger  commences.  This  precept 
cannot  be  too  often  nor  too  ferioudy  incul- 
cated. To  aflid  at  this  period,  is  feconding 
the  views  and  intentions  of  nature,  who  has 
now  made  all  the  difpodtions  in  her  power 
to  difembarrafs  herfelf  ol  her  load,  and  is 
only  prevented  by  accidental  circum dances, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Accoucheur  to 
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remedy.  Not  to  give  alfiitance  in  this 
cafe  is  pufillanimity ; to  fay  we  are  not  to 
do  it,  is  to  encourage  floth  and  ignorance.  • 
It  is  telling  us  to  cry  out,  God  help  us, 
when  we  ought  to  put  our  Ihoulders  to  the 
wheel. 

If  the  contrary  dodrine  to  this  be  ad- 
mitted, and  inftruments  of  this  kind  are 
only  to  be  ufed  in  the  extreme  cafes  this 
author  propofes,  they  can  be  of  very  little 
fervice  in  practice,  as  opportunities  of  in- 
troducing them,  under  thofe  reltridions, 
would  not  occur  oftener  than  once  in  eight 
hundred  or  a thoufand  labours,  and  when 
ufed  they  would  be  productive  of  very  little 
advantage  to  the  patient,  who  would  have 
previoufly  buffered  more  injury  than  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  art  to  remedy. 

On  this  fuppofition  all  the  labour  and  in- 
genuity that  have  been  bellowed  in  invent- 
ing and  improving  the  forceps,  have  been 
wafted  ; neither  do  I fee  how  the  author  can 
juftify  himfelf,  in  bellowing  fo  much 

trouble 
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trouble  and  expence  in  attempting  to  im- 
prove an  indrument,  that  is  fo  ufelefs,  in- 
fignificant,  or  mifchievous.  But  I trud 
this  is  not  the  date  of  the  cafe,  as  the 
flighted:  view  of  the  indrument  mud  con- 
vince the  mod  prejudiced,  that  no  mifchief 
can  enfue  from  it,  but  in  the  hands  of  the 
mod  rude  and  uninformed  pretender.  And 
the  rule  I have  laid  down,  deduced  from 
the  date  of  the  os  uteri,  directing  when 
we  may  with  abfolute  fafety , if  the  necedity 
of  the  cafe  diould  require  it,  have  recourfe 
to  them,  is  fo  clear,  as  to  preclude  all  pof- 
fibility  of  midake. 

Forceps  have  been  called  with  grea  pro- 
priety artificial  hands,  and  certainly  never 
did  fo  much  injury,  even  under  imprudent 
and  ignorant  management,  as  thofe  men 
have  done,  who,  affedting  to  deciy  all  in- 
druments,  rudely  attempted  to  dilate  and 
enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis  with  their 
hands.  I allude  to  the  clumfy  manoeuvre 
of  Daventer,  and  his  imitator,  Sir  Richard 

Manningham.  For  my  own  part,  I have 

rarely 
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rarely  feen,  and  not  often  beard  of  mifchief 
having  been  done  by  the  forceps  or  lever. 
When  injury  has  been  done  by  either  of 
thefe  indrwments,  I believe  it  has  not  ex- 
tended farther  than  the  outer  rim  or  os  ex- 
ternum ; and  although  rents  there,  are 
fufficiently  troublefome,  yet  we  know  they 
are  never  dangerous : and  the  inconvenience 
they  occafion  in  perfons  who  are  capable  of 
indulging  in  red:,  is  generally,  in  a fmall 
fpace  of  time,  if  not  completely  overcome, 
in  a great  meafure  repaired.  But  even  thefe 
accidents  are  much  more  frequently  found 
to  happen,  where  no  indrument  has  been 
ufed.  1 hey  are  alfo  more  commonly  met 
with  in  tedious  and  difficult,  than  in  quick 
and  eafy,  labours.  The  reafon  feems  to  be, 
that  by  too  frequently  handling  the  parts  * 

with 

Loin  de  faciliter  la  fortie  de  l’enfant  par  des 
attouchmens  continuel,  Ton  caufe  a ces  parties 
membraneufe,  qui  font  d’un  fentiment  tres  delicat 
une  inflammation,  d’ont  s’enfuit  un  gonflement  qui 
rend  leur  dilatation  tres  difficile,  et  qui  caufe  par 
une  fuite  neceflaire  un  dechirement,  lorfque  l’enfant 

poufle 
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with  a view  to  dilate  them,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  birth,  they  are  made  tender  and 
irritable;  a greater  flux  of  blood  is  folicited 
to  them ; hence  the  veifels  are  overfilled, 
and  inftead  of  becoming  foft,  pliant,  and 
diftenfible,  the  oppofite  ftate  of  firmnefs 
and  rigidity  is  induced.  But  quick  and 
eafy  labours  are  more  incident  to  perfons 
of  a foft  and  loofe  texture  of  fibres ; in 
thefe  fubjedts  the  os  uteri,  vagina,  See.,  give 
way  to  the  flighted:  impulfe,  and  confequent- 
ly  are  in  little  danger  of  being  torn.  Thus 
it  is  obferved,  that  women  of  leucophleg- 
matic  habits,  or  who  part  with  their  chil- 
dren in  the  courfe  of  the  fmall  pox,  or  any 
dangerous  fever,  or  in  articulo  mortis, 
where  there  is  no  impediment  from  mal- 
conformation,  have  aftonifhly  quick  la- 
bours; the  child  frequently  feeming  to  drop 
away,  almoft  without  effort.  This  fhews 
that  the  celerity  or  tedioufnefs  of  labour 
depends  more  upon  the  ftate  of  the  os  uteii 

• i 

pouffe  par  les  extremes  douleurs  vient  a forcer  le 
paffage.  De  la  Motte,  Traite  dcs  Accouch.  p.  *55- 

and 
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niid  vagina,  than  upon  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  human  pelvis,  unlefs  when  that  ca- 
vity is  diflorted,  or  too  fmall  in  its  general 
di  men  lions  to  allow  an  eafy  palikge  to  the 
head  of  the  child. 

I Avail  now  confider  the  cafes  in  which 
the  author  admits  a deviation  from  his  ge- 
neral rule ; and  We  Avail  here  find  him  of- 
fending as  much  by  an  inconfiderate  pre- 
cipitancy, as  before  by  a want  of  firmnefs 
and  precilion. 

i 

* That  rule  of  pra&ice,”  he  favs, 
viz.  not  to  interfere  in  laborious  parturition 
until  the  powers  of  nature  are  totally  and 
irrevocably  exhaulfed,  “ was,  however,  by 

„ "°  ™eans  Intendid  to  preclude  us  from 
laving  immediate  recourfe  to  art  at  any 

„ PCn°d  of  thc  ]abour-  even  during  the 
„ 7°  V'g°rous  exertions  of  nature,  if 
„ " pat,Ient  wa?  attacked  with  any  dif- 

eafe  which  might  endanger  her  life  if 

* E%s,  p.  62. 
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< t delivery  was  protracted.  The  leiTer  dan- 
“»  ger  muft  yield  to  the  greater  in  all  cafes ; 

“ and  here,  inftantaneous  delivery  affords 
“ the  only  probable  chance  of  fafety  to 
“ the  patient;  and  even  if  not  performed 
“ in  the  moil  lkilful  manner,  is  infinitely 
*<  lefs  dangerous  in  its  future  conferences, 

“ than  leaving  the  patient  for  any  length 
•«  of  time  undelivered. 

«*  The  cafes  of  danger  alluded  to  are, 

“ Firft,  Fever; 

“ Secondly,  Hemorrhage; 

5‘  Thirdly,  Convulfions. 

* v f i - 

“ With  refpeCt  to  fever,  it  is  well  known 

«t  eVery  practitioner  in  midwifery,  that 

“ fever  in  the  puerperal  Fate,  is  always 

“ dangerous  to  a great  degree,  and  very 

“ often  fatal.  If,  therefore,  the  patient 

“ falls  into  labour  under  the  influence  oi 

“ fever;  or  if,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  la- 

“ hour,  fever  fhould  be  excited  to  any 

- confidcrable  degree,  as  the  danger  from 

“ fever 
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“ fever  greatly  increafes  by  continuance, 
“ and  it  mull  continue  fo  long  as  the  wo- 
“ man  remains  undelivered;  in  fuch  a cafe, 
“ early  recourfe  fhould  be  had  to  art : the 
woman  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  relieved 
from  fuch  impending  danger,  for  it  is 
greater  than  what  may  arile  from  any 
accidental  injury  in  artificial  delivery. 

In  all  cafes  of  hemorrhages  and  con- 
“ vuIfions>  happening,  durante  partu , the 
“ propriety  or  neceffity  of  immediate  de- 
livery, whether  inftrumental  or  manual, 
is  now  fo  univerfally  acknowledged  to 
“ be  founded  on  the  firmed  principles  of 
fcience,  as  to  be  admitted  an  invariable 
“ rule  in  Plaice,  becaufe  affording  the 
“ onI7  Probable  chance  in  fuch  cafes  of 
“ preferving  the  patient ’s  life;  it  therefore 
" becomes  unneceffary  to  enforce  the  doc- 
“ trine  by  any  argument,  or  confirm  it  by 
“ any  fadts.  i J 

M Cann0t  however  avoid>  upon  this 
lubjedt*  urging,  with  an  earneftnefs  and 

1 2 “ confi- 
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“ confidence  founded  on,  and  confirmed 
“ by,  the  experience  of  more  than  thirty 
“ years,  in  a great  variety  of  inftances, 

“ both  of  hemorrhages  and  convulfions, 

“ that  recourfe  be  had  to  artificial  delivery 
“ immediately  upon  the  firft  attack,  and 
“ long  before  danger  is  apparently  incur- 
“ red  j for  if  we  wait  till  fymptoms  of 
“ danger  arrive,  the  event  will  prove  that, 

“ in  general,  we  fhall  have  already  waited 
“ too  long. 

“ We  cannot  in  fuch  cafes  be  too  quick 
“ in  the  determination  of  the  meafures  to 
“ be  purfued,  nor  too  prompt  in  the  exe- 
“ cution  of  them ; however  caution  and  de- 
“ liberation  might  have  been  the  right  line 
“ of  conduct  in  the  preceding  hate  of  the 
“ labour,  or  while  it  was  unattended  with 
“ any  circumftances  of  danger,  here  too 
i(  much  celerity  cannot  be  exerted ; the 
“ prefervation  of  the  patient  s life  actually 
“ depends  on  our  expediting  the  delivery 
“ with  the  utmoft  difpatch.  for  it  tlie 
“ danger  arifes  from  hemorrhage,  it  is  dc- 

“ monftrable 
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“ mondrable  that  the  uterus  cannot  con- 
trad:,  the  vedels  cannot  by  any  poflible 
means  be  condringed,  till  it  is  com- 
pletely emptied  of  its  contents  by  the 
44  delivery  both  of  child  and  placenta. 


What  may  be  the  primordial  caufe  of 
parturient  convulfions  is  extremely  diffi- 
“ cult  to  determine,  and  is  not  our  bufinefs 
44  here  to  inquire;  but  that  they  originate 
from,  and  in  general  are  dependant 
upon,  that  date  of  the  uterus  which  can 
be  removed  only  by  delivery,  I am  per- 
fuaded,  from  repeated  experience;  and 

“ thal  no  remedy  can  be  ufed,  with  any 
“ reafonabIe  expedation  of  benefit,  till 
“ deliveiyis  completed;  and  that  therefore 
it  is  our  indifpenfable  duty  to  effed  it 
“ in  the  quicked  podible  manner.” 


I have  quoted  this  whole  paffage  th 
t e reader  might  have  before  him  all  th 

Z;tr  has  faid  on  thcfe  — 


As 
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As  the  treatment  of  fever,  floodings,  and 
convulfions  did  not  form  a part  in  the  au- 
thor’s defign  in  thefe  elfays,  we  did  not 
expedt  a complete  and  perfedt  account  of 
them;  but  as  they  fell  in  his  way  as  acci- 
dental fymptoms  now  and  then  occurring 
in  laborious,  as  well  as  in  natural  labour, 
there  was  reafon  to  hope  that  the  rules  he 
might  lay  down  for  the  management  of 
them,  however  fliort,  would  have  been 
proper,  or  at  leaft,  not  fuch  as  might  mif- 
lcad  ; and  yet  I am  afraid  what  the  author 
has  advanced  is  of  the  latter  kind,  and  that 
they  will  be  found,  in  many  points,  con- 
trary to  what  is  recommended  by  the  moft 
accredited  authors,  and  to  general  and  ap- 
proved pradtice. 

The  affedtions  here  mentioned  are  fo 
different  in  their  nature  and  caufes,  and 
are  often  combined  with  fuch  a variety  of 
circumftances,  as  to  make  it  impoflible  to 
lay  down  any  general  rule  ol  pradtice  that 
will  be  always  proper  or  admiflible,  even 
to  any  one  of  the  clafles,  ftill  lefs  that  will 

fuit 
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fuit  the  whole : this  is  particularly  the  cafe 
in  convullions  and  haemorrhage.  I can- 
not help  therefore  exprefling  my  furprife 
at  this  author’s  attempting  to  prefcribe  a 
method  of  treating  difeafes  fo  various  and 
complex  in  fo  concife  and  fummary  a 
manner. 

I have  before  obferved,  that  women 
falling  into  labour  while  afflidted  with 
the  fmall  pox  or  any  malignant  or  dan- 
gerous fever,  the  labour,  in  fuch  cafes, 
was  ufually  uncommonly  expeditious,  and 
that  it  added  to  the  fatality  of  the  difeafe. 
This  latter  circumftanee  was  obferved  by 
Mauriceau,  who,  when  the  phylicians  * 
flattered  themfelves  that  the  difcharges  con- 
fequent  on  parturition  would  diminilh  the 
fever,  conftantly  allured  them  that  the  con- 
trary would  happen,  and  that  the  danger 
would  be  confiderably  increafed,  “ f Car 
“ il  faut  remarquer,”  he  fays,  “ que  l’ac- 

* 0bf-  fur  la  Groffeffe,  &c.  Tom.  II„  p,  61. 
Obf.  72. 

t Ibid.  p.  69.  Obf.  82. 
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“ couchment  peut  bien  apporter  du  fou- 
“ lagement,  et  guerir  les  indifpofitions  qui 
“ ne  font  caufees  que  par  la  groiTclfe;  mais 
que  les  maladies  qui  n5en  dependent 
point,  et  qui  de  foi,  font  dangereufes, 
“ ne  manquent  pas  pour  l’ordinaire  de 
“ devenir  mortelles  apres  l’accouchment.” 
But  as  women  in  fever  will  be  equally  lia- 
ble to  preternatural  or  laborious  parturition  as 
in  the  abfence  of  fever,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  delivering  them 
as  foon  as  the  os  uteri,  vagina,  &c.  fhall 
be  fo  far  dilated,  or  in  fo  foft  and  relaxed 
a ftate,  as  to  admit  an  eafy  palfage  to  the 
hand  to  turn  the  child,  where  that  fhall  be 
found  to  be  expedient,  or  the  head  of  the 
child  fhall  have  defcended  fo  low  into  the 
pelvis  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  lever 
or  forceps.  Any  attempt  to  deliver  before 
this  period  will,  by  the  violence  necelfarily 
ufed,  increafe  the  irritation  and  fever,  and 
confequently  the  danger.  Bolides,  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  if  we  deliver  before 
the  os  uteri  fpontaneoufly  yields,  we  fhall 
find  the  placenta  ftrongly  adhering  to  the 

uterus. 
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uterus,  any  efforts  to  feparate  which,  in 
the  fituation  we  have  fuppofed,  will  almoft 
inevitably  be  fatal.  The  author’s  direction 
therefore,  “ to  have  immediate  recourfe  to 
art  at  any  period  of  the  labour,  even 
during  the  mod  vigorous  exertions  of 
nature,”  is  certainly,  as  far  as  it  applies 
to  women  afflicted . with  fever,  erroneous 
and  dangerous.  But  what  he  farther  adds, 
that  delivery,  even  if  not  performed  in 
“ the  mod:  fkilful  manner,  is  infinitely 
lefs  dangerous  in  its  future  confluences, 
than-  leaving  the  patient  for  any  length 
of  time  undelivered,”  is  an  encourage- 
ment  to  radi  and  ignorant  men  to  interfere 
in  cafes  the  mod:  momentous,  difficult,  and 
important  that  occur  in  practice.  For  if 
there  is  any  fituation  that  requires  peculiar 
dcill  and  addrefs  in  the  operator  in  order  to 
fecure  fuccefs,  it  is  this  particular  one, 
where  he  takes  the  whole  bufinefs  of  dila- 
ting the  paffage  and  delivering  the  woman 
into  his  hands ; inffead  of  waiting  until, 
by  the  fpontaneous  dilatation  of  the  parts* 
he  has  indubitable  proofs  that  the  period 

for 
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for  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  feparation 

of  the  placenta  is  arrived. 

«% 

The  neceffity  for  this  practice  fometimes 
occurs  in  cafes  of  haemorrhages,  rarely  in 
convulfions,  but  certainly  never  can  be  in- 
duced by  fever : for  it  is  by  no  means  true 
that  women  falling  into  labour  during  the 
continuance  of  fever  die  folely  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  exertions  to  expel  the  child, 
as  parturition  in  that  flate  is  obferved  to  be 
equally  fatal  when  eafy  and  expeditious  as 
when  tedious  and  difficult.  In  refpeft  to 
the  hot  fkin  and  quick  pulfe  which  in  all 
cafes  of  difficulty  come  on  a few  hours 
after  the  commencement  of  labour,  and 
which  continue,  even  in  the  mod:  limple 
cafes,  fome  hours  after  its  conclufion,  and 
which  are  occafioned  by  the  violence  of  the 
uterine  exertions,  they  have  always,  when 
exceffive,  operated  with  me  as  an  induce- 
ment to  endeavour  to  ffiorten  the  duration 
of  the  labour,  as  foon  as  from  the  relaxed 
date  of  the  parts  I was  fatisfied  it  might 
be  done  with  fafety ; left  fuch  a degree  of 

heat 
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heat  and  fo  rapid  a circulation  fhould,  by- 
long  continuance,  degenerate  into  a danger 
rous  fever,  or  a foundation  fliould  be  laid 
for  fome  local  inflammation,  not  after- 
wards to  be  removed. 

But  I have  faid  enough,  more  perhaps 
than  was  neceffary,  upon  this  fubjedt,  as 
cafes  of  fever,  except  of  the  chronic  or 
hedtic  kind,  are  by  no  means  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  any  period  of  the  pregnant 
ftate,  particularly  near  its  conclufion.  The 
conffitution,  employed  in  the  great  bufinefs 
of  admin  iftering  to  the  increafe  and  per- 
fection of  the  foetus,  and  in  guarding 
againft  the  numerous  inconveniences  necef- 
farily  attendant  upon  that  procefs,  feems 

little  fufceptible  of  any  foreign  itimulus. 

/ 

The  paucity  of  cafes  of  this  kind,  with 
the  facility  and  expedition  with  which  they 
ufually  are  terminated  when  they  do  occur, 
accounts  for  the  little  notice  taken  of  them 
by  writers  on  the  fubjedt  of  midwifery : 
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no  author  that  I recolledt  having  left  any 
peculiar  directions  concerning  them. 

The  fame  neceffity  for  inftantaneous  de- 
livery, at  any  period  of  the  labour,  even 
during  the  molt  vigorous  exertions  of  na- 
ture, exifts,  the  author  fays,  in  all  cafes  of 
convulfions  or  flooding./"  “ This,55  he  adds, 
“ is  now  fo  univerfally  acknowledged  to 
“ be  founded  upon  the  firmed:  principles 
“ of  fcience,  as  to  be  admitted  an  invari- 
“ able  rule  in  practice.55 

How  the  author  came  to  couple  together 
two  difeafes  or  accidents  fo  diredtly  oppo- 
fi te  to  each  other  in  their  natures  and  caufes, 
and  requiring,  notwithffanding  what  is 
here  faid  of  the  univerfal  confent  of  prac- 
titioners, or  even  the  author’s  thirty  years 
extenfve  experience,  methods  of  treatment 
as  different  as  any  two  difeafes  in  the  whole 
catalogue  of  human  calamity,  is  beyond 
my  ability  to  comprehend.  I know  no 
point  in  which  they  agree,  except  in  the 
event ; both  of  them  prove,  if  negledted  or 

impro- 
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improperly  treated,  equally  fatal,  and 
demand  a large  Share  of  experience  and 
fagacity  to  decide  upon  the  proper  Steps  to 
be  taken ; every  individual  cafe  requiring 
a diftindt  method  of  treatment,  according 
to  the  caufe  from  which  they  fpring.  But 
that  I may  not  fall  into  an  error  Similar  to 
that  I am  cenfuring,  I Shall  confider  them 
Separately,  commencing  with  an  inquiry  into 
the  opinions  and  practice  of  the  mod;  cele- 
brated authors  on  convulsions . 

Mauriceau  feems,  in  fome  refpedts,  to 
countenance  the  pradtice  here  recommen- 
ded. Imagining  that  the  diStenfion  of  the 
uterus  was  the  principal  caufe  of  puerperal 
convulsions,  he  concluded  they  could  only 
be  appeafed  by  delivery.  But,  notwith- 
standing this  opinion,  we  find  him  con- 
stantly recommending  bleeding,  clySters, 
and  antifpasmodics,  prior  to  his  making 
any  attempt  to  deliver,  and  by  that  means, 
giving  time  for  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri, 
and  the  defcent  of  the  child,  which  he  af- 
terwards turned  or  extradted  with  the 
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crotchet,  according  as  it  was  fituated,  or 
where  the  labour  was  not  too  tedious,  trufted 
the  expulfion  of  the  child  to  the  pains. 
He  relates  more  than  twenty  cafes*,  among 
which,  inftances  of  thefe  feveral  methods 
will  be  found.  Let  the  following  ferve  as 
a fpecimen  of  his  practice  : 

t 

“ -f  He  was  called  to  a woman,”  he  fays, 
“ who  had  been  two  days  in  labour,  when 

“ Hie 

* Thefe  may  be  readily  found  by  turning  to  the 
index  to  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Obferv.  fur  les 
Malad.  des  Femmes  groffes,  under  the  article  con- 
vulfions. 

f Le  15  Novembre  1682,  un  de  mes  confreres 
me  requit  de  voir  une  femme,  qui  etant  depuis  deux 
jours  en  travail  de  fon  premier  enfant,  avoit  eu  deux 
acces  de  convulfion  : ct  comme  pour  lors  les  eaux 
de  l’enfant  qui  fe  prefentoit  naturellement,  n’etoient 
pas  encore  ecoulees,  et  que  l’orilice  interne  de  la 
matrice  n’etoit  dilate  que  de  la  largeur  de  deux 
doigts,  etant  neanmoins  d’une  fubflance  affex  minco 
et  molle,  ce  qui  donnoit  lieu  d’eiperer,  que  la  nature 
etant  un  peu  aidee,  pourroit  achevcr  Ion  operation, 
je  confeillai  de  faire  prendre  a cette  femme,  apres 
l’avoir  fait  faigner,  une  infulion  de  deux  drachmes 
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c<  file  was  fuddenly  feifed  with  convulfions. 
“ As  the  membranes  were  not  broken,  and 
“ the  os  uteri,  which  was  foft  and  thin, 
“ was  only  dilated  to  the  breadth  of  two 
“ fingers,  he  direded  a dofe  of  infufion 
“ of  fena,  fliarpened  with  orange  juice, 
“ to  ftrengthen  the  pains ; this  being  re- 
- “ jeded  by  vomiting,  a fecond  dofe  was 
“ given,  which  anfwered  fo  well.,  that  in 


de  fene,  y meflant  le  jus  d’une  orange  aigre,  a£n 
de  reveiller  un  peu  les  douleurs  de  l’accouchment, 
qui  etoient  prefque  entirement  ceflees,  ce  qui  ayant 
etc  fait,  et  la  malade  ayant  vomi  ce  remede  peu  de 
temps  apres,  je  confeillai  de  lui  en  redonner  uu 
autre  femblable,  qui  produifant  le  bon  effet  que  j’en 
avois  efpere,  contribua  beaucoup  a faire  accoucher 
hereufement  cette  femme  cinque  ou  fix  heurs  enfuite . 
L’on  doit  aulli  en  pareille  occafon  rompre  les  mem- 
branes des  eaux  de  l’enfant,  auffitoll  qu’elles  font 
aflez  preparees  pour  le  pouvoir  faire,  comme  je  Ie 
recommendai  a la  fage  femme  qui  affiftoit  cette 
femme  ; afin  que  par  l’ecoulement  de  ces  eaux  la, 
grande  diilenfion  douloureufe  de  la  matrice  venant 
a fe  relachcr,  cela  puilfe  contribuer  a faire  celfer  la 
convulfon  qui’en  pouvoit  eftre  cauffee.  Ibid,  paee 
268,  Obf.  ^23. 
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“ five  or  fix  hours  the  woman  was  happily 
“ delivered.” 

La  Motte,  who  rivalled  Mauriceau  in 
reputation  and  experience,  thought  that  con- 
vulfions  might  be  excited  by  different  caufes. 
He  relates  two  cafes  * in  which  they  ap- 
peared to  have  been  occafioned  by  the  in- 
ordinate diftenfion  of  the  bladder,  as  they 
were  immediately  relieved  by  drawing  off 

a large  quantity  of  urine.  “ *f*  We  mufl 

\ s 

i * 

* Traite  des  Accouch.  p.  313.  Obf.  220.  and 
221. . 

l , 

•j-  II  ne  faut  pas  faire  une  regie  generale  d’ac- 
coucher  toutes  les  femmes  qui  font  attaques  de  con- 
vulfions,  tant  pendant  leur  grofleffes,  que  dans  Ie 
terns  de  leur  accouchment  j 1’on  ne  doit  meme  fe 
fervir  de  cct  extreme  remede,  que  lors  qu’il  n’y  a 
plus  rien  a efperer  du  cote  de  la  nature,  et  que  la 
mort  de  la  mere  et  de  1’enfant  font  egalement  a 
craindre  : mais  au  contraire  il  faut  aider  la  femme 
grofle,  autant  qu’il  efl  poflible,  par  plufxeurs  re- 
inedes  qui  peuvent  diminuer  la  caufe  des  convulfions, 
et  render  leur  effets  fans  danger,  comme  je  l’ai  pra- 
tique dans  les  occafions  dont  je  vais  parler.  Ibid, 
p.  310. 
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“ not,”  he  fays,  “ in  all  cafes  of  pner- 
“ peral  convulfions  immediately  attempt 
“ to  deliver  the  woman,  but  mud  endea- 
“ vour  by  proper  medicines  to  break  the 
“ violence  and  diminifh  the  danger  of 
“ them,  which  he  had  often  effeded. 
“ Our  efforts  to  this  purpofe  not  proving 
“ fuccefsful,  and  the  life  of  the  woman 
“ and  child  appearing  to  be  in  danger,  we 
“ are  then  to  have  recourfe  to  delivery  as  a 
“ lad  remedy.” 

The  obfervations  of  thefe  two  writers, 
fo  contrary  to  the  dodrine  maintained  by 
our  author,  deffroys  at  once  that  univerfality 
of  confent  upon  which  he  founds  his  fyf- 
tem ; and  we  lhall  find  the  rules  laid  down 
by  them,  followed  by  the  moft  didinguifh- 
ed  praditioners  to  the  prefent  time. 

Smcllie  firft  tried,  by  bleeding  *,  blif- 
ters,  &c.,  to  appeafe  the  convulfions,  and 

* Coll,  of  Cafes,  Vol.  II.  p.  32:,  See.  Vol.  HI. 
p.  182,  See. 
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obtain  a relaxation  of  the  os  uteri  and  the 
defcent  of  the  child,  before  he  offered  to 
turn  or  to  extraft  it  with  the  forceps  or 
crotchet.  Mr.  M'udge  * was  called  to  a 
woman  feized  with  convulfions  at  the  com- 
mencement of  her  labour ; he  found  the  os 
uteri  firm,  rigid,  and  fcarce  admitting  the 
end  of  his  finger.  Not  being  able  to  dilate 
it,  he  had  recourfe  to  bleeding,  blifters, 
&c. : neverthelefs  the  convulfions  continued 
without  intermiffion  the  whole  of  the  next 
day.  In  the  evening  he  was  fent  for  Sud- 
denly, and  arrived  juft  in  time  to  receive 
the  child:  the  woman  recovered. 

In  moft  of  the  cafes  I have  referred  to, 
the  convulfions  came  on  when  the  labour 
was  confiderably  advanced,  and  acting  as 
pains,  the  head  of  the  child  was  ufually 
in  a few  hours  either  brought  within  reach 
of  the  forceps,  or  in  crofs  prefentations, 
the  os  uteri  was  fufficiently  dilated  to  admit 
the  hand  of  the  affiftant  to  pafs  to  turn  and 

* Coll,  of  Cafes,  Vol.  II.  p.  323 
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deliver  by  the  feet.  This  difpofition  was 
forwarded  by  bleeding,  clyflers,  and  other 
evacuants.  In  Mudge’s  cafe,  when  the 
convullions  firH  attacked,  the  os  uteri  was 
too  clofe  to  admit  the  end  of  a finger,  yet 
in  lefs  than  thirty  hours  the  child  wras  fuc- 
cefs fully  expelled  by  the  convullions  or 

Pains*  ■:  , , ' 
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Dr.  Leake  f fays,  “ the  caufe  of  con- 

* Mr-  MudSc’s  attempting  to  dilate  the  oS  uteri, 
when  he  firft  faw  his  patient,  implies,  I confefs’ 
that  he  had  imbibed  the  notion  that  inftantaneous 
delivery  was  neceffary.  And  as  he  had  been  a pupil 
of  Smelhe’s,  it  feems  probable  that  he  had  been 
taught  that  praftice  by  him.  In  one  cafe  alfo  we 
find  Smellie  remarking  that  the  woman  might  have 
been  faved,  if  fhe  had  been  delivered  earlier.  But 
whatever  his  theory  might  be,  he  has  left  no  ac- 
count of  any  cafe,  where  he  attempted  to  deliver 
unt.l  the  os  uteri  was  fo  far  dilated  that  the  opera- 

ofMWaSMPCf  r"led  Wlth  faCllity-  And  the  ^ure 
r.  Mudge  s endeavours  fhews  that  immediate 

delivery  is  fometimes  imprafticable,  and  therefore 

cannot  be  directed  as  a general  rule. 

t Practical  Obfervat.  on  the  ChiJd-bed  Fever 
#C.,p.  319.  , * 
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*«  vulffons  is  either  feated  in  the  brain,  the 
“ ftomach,  or  the  uterus,  with  which  the 
“ firft  becomes  fympathetically  affedted  by 
“ means  of  the  nerves. 55  He  affigns  alfo 

various  other  caufes,  and  adapts  his  reme- 
dies to  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  feat  of 
the  difeafe  ; but  in  no  cafe  attempts  to  de- 
liver until  the  os  uteri  is  fo  much  dilated, 
or  the  child  is  fo  far  advanced,  as  to  admit 
of  being  turned  or  extracted  with  inffru- 
ments,  without  offering  any  confiderable 
violence  to  the  uteius. 

“ * In  ffrong  convulffons  during  preg- 
“ nancy,5’  he  fays,  “ a fpeedy  delivery 
*«  has  been  propofed,  and  recurred  to  as  a 
“ principal  remedy;  but  obfervation  and 
“ experience  (hew  that  this  rule  will  admit 
“ of  many  exceptions,  and  ought  to  be 
“ regarded  with  great  caution. 

Dr.  Denman -f  found,  whenever  he  at- 
tempted 

-*  Pratt.  Obf.  on  the  Child-bed  Fever,  &c.,  p.  333- 

4-  When  the  os  externum  began  to  dilate,  I gently 

T aftifted 
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tempted  to  dilate  the  os  uteri,  the  convul- 
fions were  increafed,  or  new  fits  excited. 


■Dr.  Hamilton  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions in  puerperal  convulfions  : “ Ep  bp- 

tic  fits,  when  fo  violent  or  frequently 
repeated  as  to  leave  the  patient  in  a ftate 
of  ftupor  and  infenfibility,  retard  labour 
“ and  endanger  the  lives  of  both  parent 
and  child.  If  the  foetus  fhould  not  be 
expelled  by  a few  paroxyfms,  if  fymp- 
“ toms  are  threatening,  and  the  child  is 
within  reach  of  the  forceps,  delivery 
fliould  be  effected  as  foon  as  pofiible. 
But  any  violent  exertions  to  procure  de- 
“ IiverD  b7  f°rcibly  firetching  the  parts- 
and  counteracting  nature,  with  a view 
to  turn  the  child,  as  many  advife,  is 
impracticable  with  any  probability  of 
“ fuccefs.  In  every  infiance  it  ought  to 


affifted  during  every  fit ; but  being  convinced,  that 
.s  endeavour  brought  on,  continued,  or  increafed 
the  convulfions,  I drifted  and  left  the  work  to  n'a 
ture.  Eflays  on  the  Puerperal  Fever  and  Puerperal” 
Convulfions,  by  T.  Denman,  M.  D.  1768,  p 68. 

be 
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fC  be  a rule  to  wait  until  the  head. of  the 
“ child  is  fufhciently  protruded,  that  the 
“ accefs  may  be  eafy  to  apply  the  for- 


* t 


ceps, 


Dr.  Denman,  in  the  elfay  I have  before 
quoted,  fays,  “ * The  mod;  eminent  men 
“ of  the  prefent  time  have  been  induced 
“ to  prefer  waiting  the  event  of  the  natural 
“ pains,  or  even  of  the  convullions  them- 
“ felves,  which  generally  a£t  as  pains. 
“ They  have  obferved  that  the  violent  me- 
“ thod  propofed  very  often  failed  of  fuc- 
“ cefs,  and  that  women  labouring  under 
“ this  dreadful  complaint,  were  not  only 
“ delivered  without  extraordinary  aflif- 
“ tance,  but  were  more  likely  to  recover 
“ afterwards,  when  the  birth  was  left  to 
“ nature.  Befides  it  was  not  overlooked, 
“ that  convulfions  often  came  on  when 
“ things  were  fo  circumftanced,  that  it 
“ was  impolhble  to  purfue  the  meafures 


Eflays  on  Puerperal  Fever  and  Convulfions, 
Pr  56- 
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4‘  laid  down,  without  bringing  oil,  cer- 
“ tainly,  as  great  mifchief  as  we  endea- 
“ voured  to  avoid.  This  difeafe,  though 
■“  not  frequent,  occurs  too  often  not  to 
“ make  the  eftablifhment  of  this  improve  - 
41  ment  defirable.” 

As  this  effay  was  written  at  a time  when 
Dr.  Denman  and  our  author  were  joint 
lecturers  on  mid wifeiy,  when,  to  life  an 
cxpreffion  of  the  latter,  on  another  occafion, 
“ * Although  they  were  not  pledged  to 
“ fupport  the  fame  opinion  on  any  fubjedt, 
yet  it  would  have  been  prepofterous  to 
“ read  ledtures  together  in  the  fame  fchool, 
if  they  had  not  agreed  in  the  great  and 
“ fundamental  principles  of  pradtice.5’ — 
How  comes  it  to  pafs,  the  reader  may  afk, 
that  thefe  two  gentlemen  maintain  opinions 
fo  diredtly  oppolite  to  each  other,  upon  a 
fubjedt  of  fo  much  importance  as  the  treat- 
ment of  puerperal  convullions  ? Or  rather 
it  may  be  inquired,  when,  or  upon  what 

1 t 

* E flays,  preface,  p.  6. 
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grounds  did  Dr.  Ofborn  alter  his  opinion? 
for  it  is  natural,  upon  his  own  fuggeftion, 
to  fuppofe  he,  at  one  time,  held  the  fame 
dodlrine  as  his  coadjutor.  Leaving  the 
author  to  anfwer  thefe  queftions,  and  to 
reconcile,  if  he  is  able,  that  general  tefti- 
mony  which  he  claims  in  favour  of  his 
opinion,  with  the  declaration  of  his  Col- 
legue,  fupported  as  it  is  by  the  numerous 
authorities  I have  adduced,  I Shall  now  add 
fuch  farther  obfervations  as  have  occurred 
to  me  on  the  fubjedt. 

Convullions  which  happen  during  parturi- 
tion havebeen  thought  to  differ  eflentially  from 
the  fame  difeafe,  occurring  at  any  otherperiod. 
This  notion  I have  always  considered  as  erro- 
neous. If  any  of  the  circumftances,  ufually 
attendant  on  parturition,  could  occafion  con- 
vulsions in  constitutions  not  previoufly  dif- 
pofed  to  them, they  muft  neceffarilybeof  fre- 
quent occurrence.  But  this  is  fo  far  from  be- 
ing the  cafe,  that  from  every  oblervation  I have 
been  enabled  to  make,  they  do  not  happen 
oftener  than  once  in  a thoufand  or  more 
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labours.  Would  women  then,  whcK  are 
attacked  with  convulfions  during  labour, 
have  Suffered  that  affection,  if  they  had 
not  been  pregnant  ? I conceive  they  would 
upon  the  application  of  any  exciting  caufe; 
fuch  as  great  fatigue  and  exhauStion  of  their 
Strength,  or  great  terror  and  anxiety  of 
mind.  But  thefe  two  circumstances  are 
prefent,  in  fome  degree,  in  every  labour. 
Where  the  party  therefore  is  predifpofed  to 
hySterics  or  convulfions,  the  attack  will  be 
very  likely  to  be  made  during  parturition. 

This  fimple  mode  of  considering  them, 
leads  to  the  only  rational,  and  from  expe- 
rience I am  enabled  to  fay,  the  only  fuc- 
cefsful  method  of  treating  them ; where 
fuccefs  can  by  any  means  be  expedted. 
If  the  convulfions,  or  fpafms,  are  merely 
hyflerical,  they  are  not  attended  with  dan- 
ger, and  may,  generally  fpeaking,  be  eafily 
appeafed : or  if  they  recur  from  time  to  time, 
until  the  termination  of  the  labour,  they  then 
ceafe,and  leave  no  hurtful  impreffion  upon  the 
constitution.  But  when  a woman  during 

labour 
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labour  is  feized  with  convulsions,  attended 
with  Stertor,  frothing  at  the  mouth,  lethargy, 
or  total  infenfibility,  She  may  then  be  consi- 
dered as  Suffering  an  apoplectic  paroxyfm  ; 
the  danger  of  which  will  certainly  not  be 
diminished,  but  will  rather  be  increafed, 
by  the  heat  and  pain,  which  are  the  con- 
stant concomitants  of  that  State. 

In  the  former  cafe,  or  in  hySteria,  the 
convulsions  will  be  mitigated  by  bleeding, 
by  clySters,  when  the  State  of  the  bowels 
requires  evacuation  that  way,  and  by  opiates. 
I have  procured  an  immediate  fufpenSion 
of  this  Species  of  convulsions,  happening 
in  delicate  constitutions,  by  giving  a clySter 
conSiSting  of  a few  ounces  of  warm  water 
with  about  forty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opi- 
um, without  premising  bleeding  or  purging. 

In  thefe  cafes,  at  the  leaSt,  I prefume, 
the  author  will  allow  it  would  be  highly 
improper  to  irritate  the  constitution  by  any 
attempt  to  dilate  the  os  uteri,  with  a view 
to  procure  an  early  delivery. 
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It  Teems  more  proper  to  leave  the  whole  of 

the  bufinefs  of  expelling  the  foetus  to  na- 

' . . . 

ture,  unlefs  there  is  fuch  delay  as  fhews 
that  tire  labour  is  impeded  by  fome  obfta- 
cle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  afliftant  to  re- 
move : fuch  as  thofe  arifing  from  the  di- 
miniflied  capacity,  or  unnatural  drape  of 
the  pelvis,  or  the  perverfe  pofition  and  pre- 
fentation  of  the  child.  In  tliefe  cafes  we 
fhould  a 61  in  the  fame  manner  as  when 
there  are  no  convulfions. 

In  apoplexy  the  patient  fhould  be  bled 
largely,  unlefs  in  very  delicate  and  irnpo- 
verifhed  habits,  when  that  evacuation 
fhould  be  omitted ; but  invariably,  when  it 
can  be  effedted,  a fharp  Simulating  clySer 
fhould  be  injedted,  to  empty  the  bowels, 
and  we  fhould  then  have  immediate  re- 
courfe  to  opium.  Of  this  a grain,  or 
twenty  drops  of  the  tindture,  fhould  be 
given  every  hour  or  two  for  three  or  four 
times ; by  this  means  the  os  uteri  will  ge- 
nerally be  found  to  be  relaxed,  and  if  the 
pelvis  is  of  proper  dimenfions,  the  chil.4 

will 
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will  be  expelled  ; the  convulfions  ading  as 
pains ; or  at  the  leafl  the  child  will  be 
thruft  down  low  enough  to  be  taken  hold 
of  with  the  forceps  or  lever. 

In  preternatural  prefentations,  or  when 
the  pelvis  is  diftorted,  or  too  fmall,  the 
fame  methods  muff  be  purfued  to  effed 
the  delivery,  as  when  convulfions  are  not 
prefent.  fo  attempt  artificial  delivery  in 
any  early  ftage  of  the  labour,  under  thefe 
circumftances,  and  before  the  os  uteri  is 
completely  dilated,  would  be  not  only  fu- 
perfluous,  but  mifchievous : befides  there 
is  little  probability  that  we  fhould  be  able 
to  fucceed  in  effecting  our  purpofe ; as  the 
ftrong  and  fudden  motion  of  the  body  of 
the  woman  during  the  fits,  which  would 
be  excited  and  increafed  by  handling  the 
os  uteri,  would  be  fufficient  to  baffle  alj 
our  exertions. 

On  the  treatment  of  uterine  haemorrhage, 
tnjlantc  partu , practitioners  are  more  divi- 
ded. I lhall  give  my  opinion,  fupported 

by 
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by  fuch  reafons  as  I am  able,  premifing 
what  has  been  left  by  the  moft  accredited 
writers  on  the  fubjed. 

Ambrofe  Pare  firft  taught  the  pradice 
of  turning,  in  this  accident.  There  are  no 
traces  indeed  of  this  dodrine  to  be  found 
in  his  works,  but  his  pupil,  Guillimeau*, 
acknowledges  that  he  learned  the  art  of 
turning,  in  cafes  of  flooding,  from  his  maf- 
ter,  Pare,  by  which  he  had  preferved  many 
lives,  that  mult  other  wife  have  been  lofl: ; 
and  this  was  adopted  and  continued  to  be 
the  general  pradice  for  many  years : ft  ill 
fubjed  to  the  diferetion  of  the  operator, 
who  delayed  the  delivery,  or  even  left  it 
entirely  to  nature,  where  that  was  thought 
moft  prudent. 

1 - _ » 

Mauriceau'f-  details  near  an  hundred  cafes 
of  this  kind.  When  the  os  uteri  was  very 

^ce  the  tranflation  of  Guillimeau’s  Treatife  de 
la  Groffefle  et  Accouchmens  des  Femmes,  p.  i28. 

t See  the  index  to  his  fecond  volume,  under  the 
article  Perte  de  la  Sang  de  Femme  GrolTe. 
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little  dilated  on  his  firft  feeing  the  woman, 
if  fhe  was  not  fo  much  exhauftcd  as  to 
give  reafon  to  fear  almoft  immediate  death, 
he  ordered  a clyfter  to  be  injected  and  en- 
joined the  moft  perfed  reft  and  quiet,  to 
give  time  for  the  parts  to  become  more 
pliant  and  fupple,  before  he  attempted  to 
deliver ; or  where  there  appeared  a difpofi- 
tion  to  labour,  he  opened  the  membranes 
and  aflifted  in  dilating  the  os  uteri,  by 
which  means  uterine  contradions  were  ex- 
cited and  encouraged,  and  the  child  was 
allowed  to  come  in  its  natural  pofture. — ■ 
“ * He  was  called  to  a woman,”  he  fays, 
“ who  had  been  flooding  twenty-four 
“ hours,  and  was  now  fo  reduced  that  her 
“ life  appeared  in  danger,  but  as  fhe  had 
“ fome  flight  pains,  he  direded  the  mid- 
“ wife  to  open  the  membranes,  in  order 
“ that  the  child  might  not  in  defeending 
“ drag  down  with  it,  and  farther  feparate 
“ the  placenta,  which  being  done,  the  Ia- 
“ bour  went  on  fuccefs fully,  and  the  wo- 

* Vol.  II.  Cafe  No.  457. 
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*'  man  was  delivered  in  about  two  hours. 
How  much  more  prudent,  and  how  diffe- 
rent this  conduCt,  from  the  pofitive  direction 
of  our  author,  “ to  have  recourfe  to  arti- 
“ ficial  delivery  immediately  upon  the  firft 
“ attack,  and  long  before  danger  is  in- 
“ curred:”  which,  Mauri ceau  obferves*, 
in  fome  cafes  cannot  be  done  without 
rifquing  the  mod:  imminent  danger. 

I fhall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  farther 

- 

quotations  or  references  from  the  earlier 
authors  upon  this  fubjeCt,  as  this  may  be 
confidered  as  a fpecimen  of  their  practice 
until  the  time  of  Puzos.  That  enlightened 
and  judicious  practitioner,  finding  that 
many  women  labouring  under  this  accident, 
whom  he  had  a flitted  in  the  mod  cautious 
and  prudent  manner,  died  foon  after  the 
operation  of  turning  and  delivering  the 
child;  and  obferving  that  in  all  cafes  when 
labour  pains  came  on  the  dooding  was  di- 
minifhed,  and  that  this  diminution  went 

* Ibid.  Cafe,  No.  457. 

on 


on  as  the  flrength  of  the  pains  increafed, 
he  determined  to  try  a middle  method,  and 
by  piercing  the  membranes  and  evacuating 
the  waters,  to  give  the  uterus  an  oppor- 
tunity to  contract  and  approach  nearer  to 
the  body  of  the  child ; by  this  means 
the  orifices  through  which  the  blood  con- 
tinued to  be  poured  out  were  diminifhed, 
and  in  a great  meafure  clofed,  and  the 
flooding  abated  or  flopped.  Pains  were 
likewife  by  this  means  excited  and  flrength- 
cned,  and  the  labour  accelerated.  The  ob- 
taining thefe  good  effedts  was  farther  af- 
fiffed  by  dilating  the  os  internum  from 
time  to  time  with  his  fingers. 

/ - - 

. Thefe  manoeuvres  the  author  p radii  fed 

\ 

with  the  mofl  happy  fuccefs  in  all  cafes, 
except  where  the  placenta  was  attached 
over  the  os  uteri,  in  which  cafes  delivery 
is  perhaps  the  only  means  of  preferving 
the  life  of  the  woman  and  child  that  can 
be  depended  upon;  and  this  Ihould  be  per- 
formed as  foon  as  the  os  uteri  is  fufficiently 
foft  and  pliable  to  admit  the  hand  to  be 

intro- 
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introduced  into  the  uterus  to  turn  the  child 
without  great  violence.  I cannot  help  re- 
commending to  our  author  to  read  the 
Memoir  fur  les  Pertes  de  Sang*,  from 
which  I have  extracted  the  epitome  I have 
here  given,  and  Mr.  Rigby’s  Treatife  on 
Uterine  Hemorrhages,  in  which  every  thing 
neceffary  to  be  known  upon  the  fubjed;  is 
delivered  with  the  greatefl  clearnefs  and 
precihon.  It  feems  hardly  neceffary  to  add, 
that  in  all  preternatural  presentations  the 
child  mud  be  turned  in  the  fame  manner 
as  when  no  flooding  is  prefent,  except  that 
the  operation  fhould  be  performed  more 
flowly  and  deliberately,  and  that  when  the 
feet  are  brought  into  the  vagina,  it  may  be 
fometimes  proper  that  the  child  fhould  be 
left  in  that  fituation  for  half  an  hour,  or 
the  labour  left  entirely  to  nature,  in  order 
to  give  the  uterus  time  to  contract  gradually 
and  clofe  the  bleeding  orifices,  and  thence 
dimimfh  the  hemorrhage.  Where  delivery 
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has  been  performed  with  too  much  hafte, 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  uterus,  re- 
laxed and  weakened  by  the  preceding  dif- 
charge,  has  been  incapable  of  contracting, 
and  thence  continuing  to  pour  out  blood  in 
a profufe  dream,  lives  have  been  loft  which 
might  with  proper  caution  have  been  pre- 
ferved. 

Smellie,  whofe  career  of  life  was  nearly 
finifhed  when  this  memoir  of  M.  Puzos 
was  firft  publifhed,  had  adopted  a method 
very  ftmilar  to  it.  He*  relates  fix  cafes 
that  fell  under  his  own  direction ; in  all  of 
which  he  contented  himfelf  with  breaking 
the  membranes,  and  aftifting  in  dilating 
the  os  uteri  with  his  fingers.  The  women 
were  all  fafely  delivered  with  this  aftiftancc 
only,  and  recovered.  It  is  worth  remark- 
ing that  in  three  of  thefe  cafes,  the  placenta 
came  down  before  the  head  of  the  child, 
and  that  in  all  ol  them,  as  the  waters  were 

* Vide  Collection  of  Cafes  and  Obfervations  in 
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Midwifery,  Vol.  I.-p.  302. 
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difcharged,  the  flooding  abated,  arxd,  as 
the  head  of  the  child  advanced,  flopped. 
As  the  firft  of  thefe  cafes  happened  in  the 
year  17 35,  the  laft  in  the  year  1750,  we 
muft  confidcr  this  practice  as  the  refult  of 
Smellie  s fagacity  and  genius;  and  although 
he  had  not  examined  fo  far  into  the  prin- 
ciples  as  to  draw  any  general  rules  or  pre- 
cepts from  them,  yet  it  muft  be  confeffed 
he  had  made  an  advance  towards  a difeovery 
of  them.  This  does  not  detraeft  from  the 
merit  of  Puzos,  who  not  only  explains 
the  principles  upon  which  his  doctrine  was 
founded,  but  ere&ed  upon  them  a fyftem 
of  practice,  which  fcarce  admits  of  im- 
provement. 

After  this  ample  detail,  little  remains  far 
me  to  add  upon  the  fubjed:,  but  that  it  is 
apparent  that  the  fame  circumftance  which 
I have  mentioned  as  affording  the  only  cer- 
tain rule,  dire&ing  us  when  to  aflift,  0r 
when  to  refrain  in  laborious  parturition,  is 
like  wife  to  be  our  principal  guide  in  thefe 
diftrefling  fttuations.  And  that  as  long  as 
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the  os  uteri  continues  hard,  rigid,  and  un- 
yielding, we  muft  labour  by  every  pofhble 
means,  by  adminiftering  clyfters,  cooling 
purges,  mineral  acids,  and  other  ftyptics 
and  opiates,  affilfed  by  the  mod:  perfect 
reft  and  proper  nourilhment,  to  appeafe  the 
hurry  of  the  circulation  and  check  the  dis- 
charge, until  a different  ftate  of  the  os  in- 
ternum is  induced,  and  uterine  contractions 
or  pains  are  at  length  excited.  Thefe  never 
fail  to  come  on,  in  a longer  or  fhorter  fpace 
of  time,  dependent  I believe  principally 
upon  the  greatnefs  of  the  difcharge,  or  up- 
on the  larger  or  fmaller  portion  of  the  pla- 
centa that  happens  to  be  feparated. 

When  things  are  arrived  at  this  ftate,  it 
muft  be  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  prac- 
titioner, whether  to  turn  the  child  and  de- 
liver the  woman  immediately,  in  the  flow 
and  cautious  manner  I have  before  recom- 
mended, or  limply  to  break  the  membranes., 
and  aftift  in  dilating  the  os  uteri,  in  order 
to  expedite  the  birth  in  the  natural  pofture. 
The  latter,  as  it  will  generally  be  found  to 
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be  fufficient,  fo  it  will  nearly  always  prove 
the  fafeft  and  the  eafieft  method.  But 
when  the  placenta  is  attached  over  the  os 
uteri,  notwithftanding  the  fortunate  termi- 
nation of  three  of  the  cafes  mentioned  by 
Smellie,  and  fome  fimilar  cafes  that  I,  and, 
I fuppofe,  almoft  every  practitioner  muft 
have  been  witnefs  to,  I Should  think  it  my 
duty  to  have  recourfe  to  artificial  delivery, 
as  foon  as  the  parts  were  prepared  for  that 
operation. 

From  this  view  of  the  practice  in  uterine 
hemorihage,  recommended  by  authors  of 
the  firft  rank  in  the  profeffion  of  midwifery, 
and  from  fuch  obfervations  as  I have  occa- 
fionally  interfperfed , the  reader  will  fee  how 
little  reafon  the  effiiy  writer  had  to  affirm, 
that  “ in  all  cafes  of  hemorrhages  happen- 
“ ing>  durante  partu,  the  neceffity  of  im_ 

“ mediate  delivery  is  uni verfally  acknow- 
“ ledged  and  admitted  as  an  invariable  rule 
o practice, as,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
found  to  be  in  fome  cafes  abfolutely  im- 
practicable, and  in  almoft  all  others  im- 

v proper 
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proper,  or  even  dangerous.  I fhall  here 
conclude  my  remarks  on  this  fubjedt,  and 
proceed  to  examine  the  author’s  difcourfe 
on  the  comparative  value  of  the  forceps  and 
lever. 


In 
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In  Dr.  OsbornV  Fourth  Fffay  the  Subjell 
of  laborious  and  difficult  Parturition  is 
continued , and  a comparative  View  is 
given  of  the  Utility  and  Value  of  the  For- 
ceps and  Lever. 

In  entering  on  this  fubjedt,  it  feems  proper 
to  lay  before  the  reader  fome  paffages  from 
the  preface  to  the  eflays,  in  which  the  au- 
thor affigns  his  reafon  for  making  an  efti- 
mate  of  the  utility  and  value  of  the  inftru- 
ments  in  queftion. 

“ Before  I proceed  farther/5  he  fays, 
it  may  not  be  either  improper  or  im- 
“ pertinent  to  point  out  the  reafons  why  I 
confider  myfelf  pcrfonally  called  upon, 
at  this  time,  to  make  this  comparative 
inquiry,  and  how,  and  why,  I feel  my- 
“ fclf  particularly  interefted  in  the  difcuf- 

“ fion, 
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fion,  and  bound  to  give  an  explicit  and 
decided  opinion  on  the  fubjedt. 

“ It  is  very  well  known,  that  Dr.  Den- 
man and  myfelf  publicly  taught  mid- 
wifery together,  in  this  city,  for  many 
years  j and  although  we  were  not  pledg- 
ed to  fupport  the  fame  opinion  on  any 
fubjedt,  yet  it  would  have  been  prepof- 
terous  to  read  ledtures  together  in  the 
fame  fchool,  it  we  had  not  agreed  in 
the  great  and  fundamental  principles  of 
practice  ; and  in  no  one  principle,  (I 
always  thought)  did  our  opinions  more 
exadtly  correfpond,  than  in  preferring 
the  forceps  to  the  vedtis,  in  every  cafe 
of  difficulty  which  might  adtually  re- 
quire either  the  one  or  the  other  of  thofe 
inflruments.  Our  opinion  was  founded 
partly  on  theory,  but  confirmed  by  feveral 
inftances  of  extreme  injury,  done  by  the 
vedtis,  in  the  hands  of  able  and  expe- 
rienced men,  who  Mere  likewife  much 
in  the  habit  of  ufing  that  inftrument. 
I was  therefore  both  aftonifhed  and  mor- 

“ tilled 
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44  tified  at  reading  my  old  friend  and  col- 
“ league’s  account  of  the  vedis,  particu- 
44  larly  where  he  expreffes  his  decided  opi- 
nion in  the  following  unequivocal  man- 
nei  . That  the  vehlis  prudently  a Jed, , is  in 
every  cafe  an  equally  fife  and  efficacious 
infrument  with  the  f orceps , and  a better 
adapted  inf  rument  in  many  cafes  which 
“ occur  in  praaice.  I was  aftonifhed,  be- 
caufe  this  declaration  was  a dired  dere- 
lidion  of  the  opinions  which  he  for- 
“ merly  held  of  the  dodrine  which  he 
“ always  taught,  and  the  pradice  which 
he  had  followed  for  many  years.  I was 
mortified,  becaufe,  unlefs  I difavowed 
them,  I knew  I fhould  be  implicated  in 
the  opinions  by  all  thofe  praditioners 
‘‘  who  had  formerly  been  intruded  by  us 
together,  or  who  knew  of  our  connec- 
“ tion  in  ledures.  But  I was  the  more 
“ particularly  mortified,  becaufe,  as  far  as 
Dr.  Denman’s  authority  extended,  and 
the  reputation  which  he  has  defervedly 

“ accluirecl  as  a Praditioner,'  an  author, 
and  a teacher,  would  render  that  in- 
fluence 
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“ fluence  both  conliderable  and  extenfive  j 
“ it  would  tend  to  eftablifh  the  preference 
“ of  the  vedtis,  and  promote  the  general 
“ and  (I  think)  mifehievous  ufe  of  that 
“ inftrument,  efpecially  among  women  in 
“ the  more  humble  fttuations,  or  even  in 
“ the  middle  ranks  of  life.  The  vedtis  is 
“ an  inftrument  which  may  be  fo  eafily 
“ and  fo  fecretly  applied,  the  temptation 
“ to  its  unneceftary  ufe  among  patients  of 
the  above  defeription  fo  great  and  fo 
44  frequent,  by  fliortening  the  duration  of 
“ the  labour  to  the  patient,  and  of  the  at- 
44  tendance  to  the  pradtitioner,  and  its  ap- 
“ plication  may  be  fo  injurious,  and  is 
44  often  fo  dangerous,  that  I feel  myfelf 
efpecially  called  upon  to  oppofe  its  in- 
“ trodudtion  into  general  ufe,  to  point  out 
“ its  inconveniences,  and  to  guard  againft 
“ its  dangers ; and  in  cafes  therefore  of 
“ fuch  difficulty  as  indifpenfably  to  re- 
**  quire  the  ufe  of  inftruments,  to  demon- 
tl  ftrate,  upon  principle,  the  decided  pre- 
4‘  ference  of  the  forceps  in  efficacy  and 
44  fafety  both  to  mother  and  child.” 


From 
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From  this  declaration,  the  reader,  unac- 
quainted with  the  London  practice,  may 
be  inclined  to  imagine  that  Dodtor  Denman 
ftands  almoft  fingle  in  his  prefent  opinion 
of  the  lever,  or  that  its  ufe  is  confined  to 
a very  few  perfons ; but  this  is  far  from 
being  the  cafe.  The  firft  lever  I remem- 
ber  to  have  feen,  was  one  ufed  by  Dr.  Ford, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  I then  learned 
that  there  wrere  many  other  pradfitioners  in 
town  who  conftantly  fubftituted  it  for  the 
forceps.  I had  foon  an  opportunity  of < 
trying  it,  and  found  it  fo  eafy  in  its  appli- 
cation, and  fo  certain  in  its  effect,  that  I 
fcarce  ever  after  made  ufe  of  any  thing  elfe. 
And  on  converfing  fince,  at  various  times, 
with  my  brethren  in  the  profeftion,  I found 
almoft  all  of  them  entertaining  the  fame? 
opinion  concerning  it ; and  unanimous  in 
declaring  their  ignorance  of  what  thofe  de- 
plorable accidents  were,  “ occafioned  by 
“ the  ufe  of  the  lever,  even  in  the  hands 
“ of  able  and  experienced  men,’’  which  the 
Dodlor  fo  pathetically  laments ; they  never 
having  met  with  any  accident  of  material 

confp. 
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confequence  that  could  fairly  be  attributed 
to  that  inftrument.  After  faying  this,  the 
reader  will  learn  with  furprife,  that  the 
effay  writer  is  actually  acquainted  with 
moft  of  the  gentlemen  I allude  to,  knows 
their  general  preference  of  the  lever,  and  that 
fome  of  them,  after  having  been  inftru&ed 
in  the.  management  of  the  forceps,  and 
having  ufed  them  exclufively  for  many 
years,  have  relinquifhed  them,  and  adopted 
the  lever. 


Of  what  importance  can  it  be  to  fur- 
geons,  what  the  name  of  the  inftrument  is 
with  which  they  are  to  perform,  an  opera- 
tion? they  will  naturally  incline  to  that 
which  can  be  handled  with  the  greatelf 
cafe,  and  which  feems  belt  adapted  to  their 
purpofe.  They  are  bound  by  every  tie  of 
honour,  humanity,  and  intereft,  to  perform 
their  buiinefs  in  the  eafieft,  fafeft,  and  molt 
advantageous  way  that  is  poihble  for  their 
patients.  Is  it  credible,  therefore,  that  a 
majority  of  the  practitioners  in  London, 

and 
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and  many  of  them  in  the  moft  refpeCtable 
line  of  bufinefs,  fhould  have  wantonly  fa- 
crificed  all  thefe  great  and  powerful  mo- 
tives, or  that  they  fhould  have  abandoned 
the  forceps  and  adopted  the  lever  from  any 
other  motive  than  a conviction  of  its  fu- 
perior  utility?  Is  it  not  more  probable,  that 
the  author  of  thefe  elfays,  having  beftowed 
a great  deal  of  time  and  pains  in  giving 
the  forceps  the  higheft  degree  of  perfection 
they  are  capable  of,  as  he  imagined,  fhould 
feel  himfell  concerned  at  finding  that  another 
inftrument  had  ufurped  its  place ; and  that 
his  improved  forceps,  the  labour  of  years, 
were  in  danger  of  being  confined  almoft 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  fchool  ? This, 
without  doubt,  was  fufficiently  mortifying, 
and  might  be  allowed  to  roufe  the  fpleen 
of  a philofopher.  But  it  feems  hardly 
confiftent  with  found  morality  to  prefer ibe 
an  inftrument  which,  upon  the  beft  autho- 
rity, upon  the  united  teftimony  of  many 
men  of  judgement  and  experience,  is  de- 
clared to  be  a fafe  and  powerful  auxiliary 
in  one  of  the  moft  grievous  calamities  that 


can 
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can  affliX  human  life.  Quitting,  how- 
ever, thefe  general  reflexions,  I fhall  pro- 
ceed to  confider  the  arguments  adduced  to 
prove  the  fuperiority  of  the  forceps,  and 
think  I fhall  be  able,  from  the  author’s  ac- 
count of  the  qualities  requifite  to  the  per- 
fection of  that  inftrument,  to  prove  the 
very  reverfe  to  what  he  imagines  he  has 
demonftrated,  viz.  that  the  forceps  are  ne- 
ceffiarily  defective,  and  of  very  limited  pow- 
ers ; or,  in  other  wx>rds,  and  which  will  con- 
vey my  meaning  more  juftly,  that  the  fhape 
or  form  of  the  human  pelvis  is  fuch,  and 
the  variety  both  in  the  fize  and  form  of  pel- 
vifes  and  fcetal  fkulls  is  fo  confiderable,  as 
to  render  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
poffible,  that  any  one  pair  of  forceps,  how- 
ever artificially  or  exquifitely  contrived,  can 
be  competent  to  deliver  in  all  cafes,  or  upon 
all  fubjeCts.  In  this  opinion  the  reader 
will  find  I am  warranted  by  the  reprefenta- 
tion  the  author  has  given  of  the  qualities 
requifite  to  the  perfection  of  that  inftrument. 
And  hence  we  lhall  arrive  at  the  caufc,  why 
the  forceps  have  undergone  fo  many  altera- 
tions. 
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tions,  as  we  know  they  have  experienced, 
fince  they  were  firft  invented  *. 

The  author  begins  the  fecond  fedlion  of 
this  eflay  with  giving  a fhort  account  of  the 
different  fpecies  of  vedtes,  or  levers,  with  their 
properties  : but  as  he  neither  feems  to  have 
been  influenced  himfelf,  in  preferringthefor- 
ceps  ,by  any  of  the  arguments  here  mentioned , 
and  it  would  befides  require  a long  procefs, 
and  the  folution  of  many  problems,  before 
we  fliould  be  able  to  demonftrate  the  fu- 
periority  of  one  inftrument  over  the  other, 
if  it  could  be  done  at  all,  (which  I fufpedt 
it  could  not  be,  as  the  only  refult  would  be 
the  quantity  of  power  each  fpecies  of  lever 
pofleffed,  and  not  the  fafety  with  which 
fuch  power  could  be  applied,)  I ihall  wave 

* Since  the  publication  of  the  eftays  we  are  here 
examining,  Air.  Rawlinfon,  an  ingenious  furgeon 
of  Oxford,  has  invented  a pair  of  forceps,  which 
he  thinks  far  fuperior  to  Dr.  Ofborn’s,  in  which 
latter  inftrument  he  has  pointed  out  many  very- 
material  defedfs. 
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that  part  of  his  argument,  and  proceed  to 
confider  his  account  of  the  forceps,  with 
the  method  of  applying  them,  and  the 
cafes  in  which  they  may  be  ufed  effica- 
cioufly,  and  fhall  then  examine  his  account 
of  the  lever,  and  his  objections  to  that  in- 
fbrument. 

\ 

In  going  over  this  part  of  his  work,  I 
cannot  help  once  more  noticing  the  flrong 
expreflions  he  makes  ufe  of  to  fhew  the 
perfeCt  ftate  of  debility  to  which  he  ex- 
peCts  the  woman  fhould  be  reduced  before 
he  begins  his  operation.  After  Hating  that 
the  caufes  of  the  detention  of  the  head  is 
its  difproportioned  bulk,  or  wrong  pofition 
in  the  pelvis,  “ and  that  there  is  an  entire 
“ ceffation  of  the  pains  by  which  it  might 
“ have  been  farther  diminifhed,  and  at 
“ length  expelled,”  he  goes  on  to  fay, 
that  the  firft  office  of  the  forceps  is  to  Ief- 
fen  the  volume  of  the  head  with  fafety  to 
the  child;  the  fecond  to  extraCt  the  child, 
when  the  head  is  thus  leffened,  without 

injury 
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injury  to  the  mother.  “ * For  it  muft  be 
“ obvious/’  he  adds,  “ that  however  lef- 
“ fened  the  head  may  be  by  compreffion, 
“ if  the  expulfive  powers  arc  extinguijhed , 
“ an  extracting  force  muft  be  fubftituted 
inftead  of  them,  or  the  woman  would 
“ remain  undelivered,  even  though  the 
“ child  were  ever  fo  much  lelfened  in  its 
“ volume;  hence  the  ufe  of  that  particular 
ftruCture  of  the  inftrument  by  which 
“ the  extracting  purchafe  is  given.” 

N 

Jrcan  this  argument  it  is  evident  that 
the  woman  is  fuppofed  to  be  reduced  to 
the  low  eft  ftate  ot  inertion  or  debility ; 
fmce  in  cafes  where  the  perforator  and 
crotchet  are  u led,  although  the  force  of  the 
pains  may  have  been  confiderably  dimi- 
ntfhed,  or  even  entirely  ceafed,  before  we 
begin  our  operation,  yet,  after  opening  and 
lelfening  the  head  of  the  child,  and  thence 
diminiihing  the  prefTure  upon  the  parts, 
the  pains  will  generally  revive,  and  aflift 

* EfTays,  p.  87. 
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very  materially  in  its  expul  fion.  The  fame 
thing  happens  when  ufing  the  forceps  or 
lever,  if  afliftance  has  not  been  delayed  too. 
long.  On  moving  the  head  of  the  child 
from  the  pofition  in  which  it  had  remained 
many  hours,  frcfh  pains  are  ufually  excited, 
which  contribute  very  much  to  facilitate 
the  operation:  the  reafon  is,  that  by  taking 
off  preffure,  the  caufe  of  the  torpid  and 
paralytic  ftate  of  the  woman,  the  fpring  or 
elafticity  of  the  fibres  will  be  reftored,  and 
they  will  act  again  with  frefh  vigour.  I 
have  known  cafes  where,  after  a woman 
has  continued  in  a ffate  of  languor  and 
debility,  and  been  incapable  of  the  fmallefl 
exertion  for  feveral  hours,  on  moving  the 
head  of  the  child  with  the  lever,  the  fpace 
of  a quarter  of  an  inch,  the  pains  have  in 
a little  time  revived,  and  fometimes  been 
even  powerful  enough,  without  farther  aid, 
to  expel  the  child,  yet  without  that  affif- 
tance,  I have  had  no  doubt  that  in  a few 
hours  more  fhe  w'ould  have  funk  beyond 
the  poffibility  of  recovery. 
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I know  no  circumfhmce  of  more  dange- 
rous prognoftic,  or  that  gives  me  more  fe- 
rious  alarm  for  the  fafety  of  the  woman, 
than  to  find  her  incapable  of  exertion  after 
the  head  of  the  child  has  been  removed 
fi  om  the  fituation  in  which  it  had  remained 
fixed  for  many  hours ; and  yet  fuch  muff 
conflantly  be  the  cafe  if  we  follow  the  di- 
rections given  by  this  author.  But  this 
complete  inertion,  this  abfolute  ff ate  of  de- 
bility,  was  neceffary,  that  the  forceps  might 
not  be  defrauded  of  their  due  honour. 

“ * To  effect  thefe  two  great  effential 
purpofes,  of  lefiening  the  volume  of  the 
head  and  then  extracting  it,”  the  author 
fays,  “ perhaps  there  never  was  an  inftru- 
ment  invented  more  ingenious  than  the 
forceps  in  the  original  contrivance,  more 
‘‘  Ample  in  the  ftructure,  better  adapted, 
or  more  capable  to  overcome  every  pof- 
fiblc  refiftance,  to  anfwer  every  benefi- 
“ cial  intention,  and  toguftrd  againft  every 

* EfTays,  p.  88. 
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“ poffible  injury,  either  to  mother  or 
“ child:  I am  not  afraid  of  afferting,  that, 

“ if  applied  with  ordinary  (kill  and  attcn- 
“ tion,  it  is  infallible  in  its  effe<5t,  in  every 
“ poffible  degree  of  difficulty,  from  the 
“ flighted:  to  the  greatefl,  if  the  child’s 
“ head  is  only  in  fuch  a pofition  as  to  be 
“ within  reach  of  the  inflrument.” 

• As  this  is  mere  affertion,  without  the 
fliadow  of  an  argument  to  fupport  it,  I 
will  endeavour,  by  bringing  it  to  the  teft 
of  reafon  and  experiment,  to  find  on  what 
balls  it  is  ereCted. 

If  the  female  pelvis  was  a flraight  canal 
or  cylinder,  the  mouth  or  entrance  into  it 
being  formed  of  a foft  yielding  fubflance, 
capable  of  confiderable  diftention,  there 
would  be  no  doubt  of  the  abfolute  power 
of  the  forceps  in  extracting  any  lubftance 
confined  or  flicking  in  any  part  of  it  that 
lay  within  its  reach ; but  the  pelvis  being 
of  an  irregular  figure,  a confiderable  angle 
being  formed  about  its  center  or  middle, 

which 
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•which  divides  it  into  two  chambers  ot 
cavities,  it  muft  be  evidently  impoffible, 
or  at  the  lead:  extremely  difficult,  to  pafs  a 
pair  of  forceps  beyond  the  fird  chamber, 
or  the  part  where  it  begins  to  be  reflected. 
Here,  therefore,  is  a boundary  fet  by  na- 
ture to  the  power  of  the  forceps ; to  over- 
come this,  and  to  qualify  them  to  pals  this 
lfrait,  and  to  adt  in  the  upper  cavity  alfo, 
has  excited  the  labour  of  many  of  the  mod: 
ingenious  practitioners  in  midwifery,  from 
the  fird  invention  of  the  forceps  to  this 
time:  for  they  faw  that  this  inability  in 
the  forceps  to  take  hold  of  the  head  of  the 
child  while  the  larged:  part  of  it  was  de- 
tained above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  was  a 
great  defedt  in  the  indrument,  rendering  it 
in  a great  meafure  ufelefs  j as  after  the  head 

has  Paffed  the  brim,  and  defcended  into 
the  little  pelvis  or  lower  cavity,  the  danger 

and  difficulty  are  nearly  over.  But  their 
endeavours  have  not  been  crowned  with 
luccefs;  and  the  reader,  acquainted  with 
the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  will  readily  ao-ree 
that  it  ts  tmpoffible  they  fhould  fucceed 

with 
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with  an  inffrument  of  this  kind : as  be- 
tides the  angle  I have  mentioned,  which 
occafions  a great  variation  in  the  axis  of 
the  pelvis,  there  are  feveral  considerable  in- 
equalities in  the  furface  of  the  little  pelvis, 
by  which  the  difficulty  is  very  much  in- 
creafed.  To  this  we  may  add  the  great 
variety  both  in  the  figure  and  fize  of  the 
pelvis  in  different  women,  and  in  the  fhape 
and  fize  of  the  heads  of  children,  feeming 
to  demand  as  great  a variety  in  the  form 
and  ftruCture  of  the  inffrument.  This  will 
account  for  the  numerous  changes  the  for- 
ceps have  undergone  fince  their  firft  inven- 
tion ; and  new  attempts  to  improve  them 
muff  for  ever  be  making,  while  we  con- 
tinue to  expeCt  from  them  more  than  it  is 
poffible  for  inftruments  of  the  kind  to  per- 
form. Hence  alfo  we  leam  the  reafon  of 
the  injunction  given  by  all  late  writers  on 
the  fubjeCt,  not  to  attempt  to  deliver  with 
the  forceps  until  the  head  has  paffed  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis ; which  does  not  arife 
from  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  improper 
or  injurious  to  the  woman  to  deliver  her 

until 
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until  the  head  had  defcended  to  that  point ; 
they  knew  that  in  cafes  of  diftorted  pelvis, 
where  the  head  could  not  poflibly  be  thruft 
down  fo  low  by  the  pains,  women  were  fo 
far  from  being  injured,  that  they  were  much 
benefited  by  early  delivery ; provided  the 
operation  was  not  begun  until  the  os  uteri 
was  completely  dilated.  But  it  originated 
in  a confcioufnefs  of  the  impofiibility  of 
extrading  the  child  with  the  forceps  before 
that  period,  without  doing  very  great  vio- 
lence, perhaps  irretrievable  injury,  to  the 
woman.  Our  author,  without  well  confi- 
dering  the  principle  upon  which  the  injunc- 
tion was  founded,  enforces  it  more  rigo- 
roufiy  than  any  of  his  predeceffors,  and 
yet,  in  dired  violation  of  his  own  dodrine, 
labours,  by  varying  the  curves,  and  other- 
wife  altering  the  figure  of  the  forceps,  to 
enable  them -to  perform  what  he  ftridly 
enjoins  us  not  to  attempt. 

That  I have  not  overrated  the  defeds  of 
the  forceps,  and  that  the  circum fiances  I 
have  mentioned  do  adually  operate  as  im- 
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pediments  to  their  addon’,  the  author  ac- 
knowledges, although  he  feems  to  hope 
that  by  the  alterations  he  has  made  in  the 
inftrument,  they  are  principally,  if  not  al- 
together, obviated.  “ * At  the  fame  time,” 
he  fays,  “ as  every  inftrument  of  this  kind 
“ is  not  equally  good,  it  is  obvious  that 
“ its  excellence  muff  very  much  depend 
“ upon  the  accuracy  of  its  form  and  lizc, 
“ in  length  and  breadth ; fo  as  to  be  beft 
“ adapted  to  the  complex  fhape  of  the 
“ mother’s  pelvis,  and  the  child’s  head, 
“ that  the  outer  or  convex  hdc  may  ex- 
“ adly  correfpond  with  the  concave  pel- 
“ vis  j and  that  the  inner  or  concave  fur- 
“ face  of  the  inftrument  may  be  as  ex- 
“ adly  adapted  to  the  convexity  of  the 
“ child’s  head;  that  the  compreffion  may 
“ be  fo  equable,  as  neither  to  leave  any 
“ external  mark  of  their  application  upon 
“ the  integuments  without,  or  do  the 
“ fmalleft  injury  to  the  cerebrum  within. 
“ With  refpedt  to  the  mother,  it  ought  to 
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“ be  fo  formed,'  as  that  not  only  the  ufual 
“ convexity  of  the  branches  fhould  be 
‘ exaCtly  fuited  to  the  concavity  of  the 
‘ bony  pelvis,  but  both  in  fliape  and  fize 
‘ they  fliould  be  fo  conflruCted,  that,  by 
4 ordinary  (kill  and  attention,  they  may 
be  ufed  with  tolerable  facility,  and  that, 
without  the  fmalleft  poflible  injury  to 
the  foft  parts  within  the  vagina,  either 
‘ in  their  firft  introduction,  or  their  fub- 
‘ fequent  application,  and  without  the 
‘ llightefi  laceration  of  the  perinoeum,  in 
4 the  final  extraction  of  the  child’s  head. 

To  perfect  the  inftrument,  that  we  may 
‘ attend  to  the  complexity  of  the  fliape  of 
‘ the  pelvis  and  the  foft  parts,  but  with  a 
‘ particular  reference  to  the  different  di- 
rection or  axis  of  the  vagina  and  pelvis, 
it  becomes  neceffary  to  give  a fight  cur- 
vature or  convexity  to  the  edge  of  the 
blades,  that  they  may  be  the  more  eafly 
and  readily  introduced,  and  properly  ap- 
plied, and  more  exactly  adapted  to  the 
concave  facrum,  that  thereby  the  pur- 
chafe  or  hold  may  be  more  certainly  fe- 

“ cured, 
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cured,  fo  that  when  once  fixed,  they 
may  never  flip  from  the  head,  or  even 
“ fhift  their  pofition. 

To  fave  time  and  trouble,  and  to 
“ convey  a perfect  idea  of  the  inftrument 
which  I would  recommend  in  preference 
to  all  others;  the  annexed  plate  is  added, 
which  is  an  exaCt  delineation  of  one 
blade;  and  the  inftrument  may  be  had, 
“ according  to  my  exaCt  directions,  either 
“ of  Mr.  Savigny,  in  Pall  Mall,  or  of 
“ Mr.  Carfberg,  in  Great  Windmill 
“ Street.” 

t 

After  this  very  exaCt  account  of  the  pro- 
perties required  in  the  forceps,  which  the 
reader  will  readily  fee  are  impoflible  to  be 
attained,  the  author  in  the  remaining  twenty 
pages  of  this  feCtion,  proceeds  to  lay  down 
rules  necefiary  to  be  obferved  in  the  intro- 
duction and  ufe  of  them.  “ * Thefe  rules, 
“ which,”  he  fays,  “ are  few  in  number, 

* Eflays,  p.  hi. 

and 
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and  therefore  eafy  to  remember,  fimple 
“ in  principle  and  practice,  and  therefore 
**  eafy  to  underftand  and  perform,”  have 
been  repeated  by  almoft  every  profelfor  in 
midwifery  for  thefe  forty  years  pad: ; and 
yet,  by  a flrange  fatality,  feem,  if  we  may 
believe  our  author,  to  be  even  at  this  time 
very  far  from  being  generally  underftood, 
even  by  thofe  who  have  made  midwifery 
their  particular  ftudy. 

“ * The  neceffity  of  attending  to  the  axis 
“ of  the  pelvis,  in  the  introduction  of 
“ the  blades  of  the  forceps,”  he  obferves, 

“ is  fo  obvious,  and  fo  well  underltood  in 

* 

“ theory,  and  fo  demonflrable  on  the  ma- 
“ chine,  that  it  fhould  feem  a work  of 
“ fupererrogation  even  to  mention  it,  much 
lefs  to  prefs  it  fo  clofe  to  the  attention 
of  the  practitioner;  but  it  is  fo  very  im- 
portant,  and  fo  ma?iy  inflances  have  oc - 
cui  red  within  my  own  knowledge,  where 
it  has  been  either  forgotten , or  not  under - 

* Eflays,  p.  105, 
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tl  or  wholly  ?isglecled,  that,  in  my 

opinion,  it  cannot  be  urged  too  drongly, 
or  repeated  too  often.  Befides,  in  many 
late  authors,  we  find  it  a very  general 
complaint,  and  a very  drong  objection 
to  the  ufe  of  the  forceps,  that  they  are 
very  apt  to  flip,  and  difappoint  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  practitioner.  I have 
“ been  induced  to  be  thus  particular  in  my 
directions  relating  to  this  point,  and 
thus  earned:  in  my  recommendation  of 
attending  to  them,  becaufe  I am  per- 
“ fuaded , that  if  dridly  obferved,  the 
“ forceps  never  will  or  can  flip ; the  ope: 
“ ration  mud  infallibly  fuceeed ; the  cl^ild 
mud  be  both  fafely  and  fpeedily  ex- 
c*  traded. ” 

The  reader  mud  neceflarily  be  druck 
with  the  contradidions  that  appear  in  thefe 
two  paragraphs.  “ The  rules  for  uling 
11  the  forceps  are  few,  and  eafy  to  be  re- 
“ membered;  fimple,  and  eafy  to  be  un- 
“ derdood  and  performed and  yet  many 
indances  have  occurred  within  the  author’s 

knowT- 
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knowledge  where  thefe  rules  have  been 
“ either  forgotten,  not  underftood,  or  wholly 
“ neglected.”  Many  authors  alfo,  who  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  well  informed,  as  they 
prefume  to  teach  others,  have  complained 
that  the  forceps  are  apt  to  flip  : and  this 
muft  always  be  the  cafe,  as  long  as  they 
endeavour,  with  one  pair  of  forceps,  to 
deliver  in  all  the  variety  of  circumftances 
that  occur : for  it  is  evidently  impoflible 
that  any  one  pair  of  forceps  can  be  made 
“ that  fliall  be  fo  adapted  to  the  complex 
“ fliape  of  the  mother’s  pelvis  and  the 

child  s head,”  as  to  fuit  all  the  varieties 
in  fize  and  fliape,  that  occur  in  practice ; 
and  yet  this  our  author  confiders  as  necef- 
fary  to  the  perfection  of  the  inftrument. 

If  the  obfervations  I have  here  adduced 
are  juft,  I fhall  then  be  allowed  to  have 
proved,  that  the  true  and  legitimate  ufe  of 
the  forceps  is  limited  to  extracting  the 
child  after  its  head  has  palled  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  and  is  lodged  in  the  lower 
chamber  or  little  pelvis.  And  to  this  it 

has 
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has  been  of  late  confined  by  Smellie,  Den- 
man, and  all  the  molt  intelligent  writers 
on  the  fubjedt,  and  finally  by  our  author 
himfelf.  But  for  this  purpofe  very  little 
apparatus  is  wanting,  and  the  forceps  origi- 
nally invented  by  the  Chamberlens,  as  de- 
ferred by  Palfin,  and  delineated  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  Heifter’s  Surgery*,  feems 
to  be  of  the  exadt  fize  and  form  that  is 
required,  and  nearly  adequate  to  all  the 
purpofes  for  which  fuch  an  inftrument  can 
or  ought  to  be  employed.  The  fhape  of 
thefe  has  undergone  fome  alterations,  but 

the 

* Heifter  fays,  the  firft  idea  of  this  inftrument 
was  communicated  to  him  by  a friend  of  Palfin’s  1 
that  he  tried  to  deliver  with  it  by  tying  the  handles 
together,  after  having  introduced  the  two  blades 
one  on  each  fide  the  head  of  the  child,  but  without 
fuccefs ; he  afterwards  invented  a moveable  hinge, 
or  joint,  but  ftill  without  obtaining  the  propofed 
advantage,  “ quod  ft  enim,”  he  fays,  “ caput 
“ blande  eis  comprimitur  foetus  adeo  inclufus  non 
“ fequitur,  ft  nimis  fortiter,  periculum  eft  ne  caput 
“ tenerum  comminuatur.”  Inftit.  Chirurg.  Pars 
II.  p.  1046.  From  which  it  is  evident  that  Heifter 

attempted 
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the  principal  improvement  that  has  been 
made  in  them  confifts  in  having  invented, 
and  given  to  them  a proper  and  convenient 
joint ; for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Smel- 
lie.  All  the  alterations  therefore  that  have 
been  fince  made,  the  different  curves  that 
have  been  given  them,  even  the  final  im- 
provement of  our  author,  are  nugatory. 

i 

Smellie,  who  certainly  underflood  the 
ufe  of  this  inflrument  as  well  as  any 
man  living,  after  trying  a variety  of  forms, 
at  length  recommends  a pair  of  fhort  for- 
ceps *,  of  the  plained:  and  fimplefl  ftruc- 
tiire  that  could  be  contrived,  as  the  mod: 


attempted  'to  deliver  with  the  inflrument  before  the 
balls  of  the  Ikull  of  the  child  had  entirely  freed  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  obfervable,  as  our  author 
acknowledges,  the  fame  complaint  continues  to  be 
made  to  this  day.  If  the  forceps  are  ufed  before 
the  child  has  defcended  fufficiently  low  into  the 
pelvis,  they  will  either  flip,  or  fuch  a degree  of 

force,  mull  be  applied,  as  will  too  much  comprefs 
and  injure  the  head. 

* Treatife  of  the  Theory  and  Pra&ice  of  Mid- 
wifery, p.  258. 
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generally  ufe fill;  and  thefe,  every  one  mull 
fee,  can  only  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  ex- 
trading the  head  from  the  little  pelvis, 
which  I have  fixed  as  the  foie  and  ultimate 
life  of  this  inffrument.  If  thefe  fhould  be 
generally  adopted,  then  all  the  difficulty  of 
introducing  and  extrading  with  the  forceps, 
which  has  been  fo  much  and  fo  frequently 
complained  of,  which  this  author  thinks 
effential  to  a perfed  inffrument,  but  which 
every  other  perfon  will  call  a derogation 
from  its  excellence,  will  vanifh ; and  we 
fhall  no  more  be  told,  that  “ * as  well 
“ might  one  exped  to  be  able  to  put  to- 
“ gether  the  movements  of  a watch,  or 
“ arrange  any  other  nice  piece  of  mecha- 
nifm,  or  to  be  able  to  play  upon  a mu- 
“ fical  inffrument,  by  written  diredions 
“ only,  without  pradice,  as  to  be  able  to 
“ apply  the  forceps  fafely  or  effedually  by 
**  the  moff  accurate  verbal  defcription.” 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a 
plain,  fimple  operation,  not  requiring  any 

i 
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extraordinary  talents  or  abilities  to  compre- 
hend it,  but  intelligible  to" the  moll  mode- 
rate capacity,  and  not  only  communicable 
by  written,  but  even  by  colloquial  inftruC- 
tion. 


The  author  begins  the  fecond  lection  of 
this  elTay  with  obferving,  “ * that  it  feems 
“ extremely  probable  that  the  veftis,  or 
limple  lever,  was  employed  in  laborious 
or  difficult  labours  before  the  more  com- 
plicated lever,  or  forceps,  was  had  re- 
courfe  to  in  fuch  cafes ; for  comparing 
the  fituation  of  the  child’s  head  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis  with  difficulties  of 
a fimilar  nature,  which  mult  have  oc- 
curred to  every  man’s  obfervation,  fuch 
as  the  removing  impediments  of  great 
weight  by  the  common  lever,  it  was 
“ hardly  poffible  not  to  apply  fuch  obfer- 

“ vations  t0  the  exadly  fimilar  fituation 
of  the  child  in  the  living  woman,  and  to 

* £ flays,  p.  1 15. 
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“ endeavour  to  effed  that  relief  by  thofe 
very  means  \Vhich  were  known  to  be 
effectual  on  inanimate  matter.”  The 
meaning  of  which  is,  if  I comprehend  the 
author  right,  that  men  obferving  the  facility 
with  which  great  maffes  were  removed  or 
dug  up  with  the  fimple  lever,  that  is,  with 
the  pickaxe  or  fpade,  he  thinks  it  extremely 
likely  that  they  fhould  endeavour  to  remove, 
that  is,  dig  out,  the  head  of  a child,  when 
firmly  impaded  in  the  pelvis,  from  the 
living  woman,  by  a fimilar  inftrument. 

Upon  this  very  improbable  fuppofition 
the  author  goes  on  arguing,  and  at  length 
affuming  it  for  a fad,  draws  his  conclu- 
fion  or  demonftration,  as  he  chufes  to  call 
it,  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  forceps. — 
“ * It  is  probable  too,”  he  adds,  “ that 
“ the  fimple  lever  was  difearded,  and  the 
“ forceps  fubftituted  in  its  ftead.  But  as 
“ it  is  impofhble  to  believe  that  any  man 
*•*  of  common  fenfe  would  difeard  the 

* Eflays,  p.  1 1 6, 
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“ fimpler,  the  eafier,  and  more  efficacious 
“ inftrument  for  one  lefs  fimple  and  effi- 
“ cacious,  and  the  fimple  vedtis  having 
“ been  difearded  in  favour  of  the  forceps, 
“ the  fadl  itfelf  is  a complete  confirmation 
“ of  the  fuperiortfy  of  the  forceps.’* 

Admitting  this  argument  in  its  full  force, 
the  reverfe  of  this  conclufion  would  be 
evident;  for  as  the  author’s  colleague*,  (and 
I have  fhewn  that  many  other  gentlemen 
are  of  the  fame  opinion)  who  for  many 
years  ufed  and  recommended  the  forceps, 
has  now  given  his  tefiimony  in  favour  of 
the  fuperior  utility  of  the  lever;  “ and  as 
“it  is  impoffible  to  believe  that  they 
“ would  difeard  the  eafier  and  more  effi- 
“ cacious  inftrument  for  one  lefs  eafy  and 
“ efficacious;”  it  neceflarily  follows,  that 
the  inftrument  now  adopted  by  them,  that 
is,  the  lever,  muft  be  the  beft. 

But  as  the  author  thinks  the  invention 
of  the  lever  fo  obvious  and  eafy,  how  came 

* See  page  153  of  this  volume. 
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it  to  pafs,  it  may  be  afkcd,  that  it  was  fo 
late  in  being  adopted  and  introduced  into 
practice  ?.  As  the  very  firft  intimation  of  an 
mftrument  of  that  kind  being  ufed,  that  I 
can  find,  is  of  no  earlier  date  than  the  latter 
end  of  the  laft  century*;  whereas  we  know 
that  the  forceps  have  been  ufed  for  many 
ages.  Avicenna whom  Freind  places 

about 

••  Roonhuyfen,  who  was  cotemporary  with  the 
Chamberlens,  is  the  firft  perfon  who  is  known  to 
have  ufed  the  lever,  which  was  kept  a fecret  in  his 
family  near  fourfeore  years.  The  property  in  it 
was  at  length  purchafed  by  De  Vifcher  and  Vande- 
poll,  two  Dutch  phyficians,  who  publifhed  an  ac- 
count of  it,  originally  in  the  Dutch  language,  in 
the  year  1753.  Their  memoir  was  tranflated  by 
M.  Preville  into  French,  and  annexed  to  his  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Smellie,  in  the  year  1754; 
and  this  was  the  firfl  account  that  was  given  to  the 
public  of  the  lever. 

“f  I'1  ^ chapter  de  regimine  ejus,  cujus  partus 
fit  difficilis  caufa  magnitudinis  foetus,  he  fays,  Li- 
get  foetum  cum  margine  panni,  et  trahat  cum,  quod 
fi  illud  non  confert,  adminiflrentur  forcipes,  ct  ex- 
trahatur  cum  eis.  Si  vero  non  confert  illud,  ex- 
trahatur  cum  incifione,  fecundum  quod  facile  fit, 

et 
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about  the  year  nine  hundred  and  eighty, 
fpeaks  of  them  as  of  an  inftrument  well 
known,  and  frequently  ufed  in  his  time. 
Albucafis*  has  left  defcriptions  and  draw- 
ings of  different  kinds  of  them,  which 
Rueff-f-  improved  and  brought  to  perfection. 

It  is  true  that  the  forceps  here  fpoken  of, 
at  leaft  thofe  defcribed  by  the  two  latter 
writers,  had  fixed  joints,  and  were  armed 
^■^h  teeth,  and  could  therefore  be  only 
ufed  in  extracting  children  that  were  dead, 
after  their  heads  were  crufhed  or  opened ; 
but  no  one  .can  doubt  that  they  fuggefted 

ei  rcgatur  regimine  foetus  mortui.  Avicenna  Ca- 
non Medicinre,  lib.  3,  p.  532. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Avicenna  makes  a diftinc- 
tion  between  the  forceps  and  the  inftruments  that 
were  ufed  to  extrad  dead  children;  whence  it 
would  feem  that  they  were  in  poffeflion  of  an  in- 
ftrument  Something  fimilar  to  the  forceps  we  now 
nfe  : at  the  leaft  it  was  fome  contrivance  by  which 
the  children  were  not  liable  to  be  materially  hurt. 

* Methodus  Medendi,  &c.  Albucafis,  lib  o 
p.  129,  &c.  > 

t De  Concept,  et  Gen.  Hominis,  p.  3I. 
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the  idea  of  the  forceps  with  moveable 
blades  that  are  now  ufed.  And  if  the  au- 
thoi  had  reflected,  he  would  have  found 
that  reafon  and  argument  here  coincide 
with  hiftorical  faCt ; and  the  hand  with 
which  he  held  his  pen  would  have  taught 
him  that  men  had  always  before  them  the 
model  of  a pair  of  forceps,  the  ufe  of 
which  muff  have  been  much  more  familiar 
to  them  than  that  of  the  Ample  lever.  In 
truth,  the  mouth,  or  even  the  paw  of  al- 
moft  every  animal  we  fee,  the  beaks  of 
birds,  the  claw  of  the  crab  or  lobder,  all 
fugged;  the  idea  of  grafping  any  fubdance 
between  two  pieces  of  wood  or  metal,  and 
drawings  it  to  us.  But  as  an  indrument 
of  that  kind  was  difficult  to  make,  and 
could  not  well  be  fabricated  until  men  had 
attained  fome  perfection  in  mechanical 
kno  wledge,  the  hook,  or  a piece  of  bended 
metal,  as  safer  in  its  condruCtion,  was 
drd  ufed.  But  the  method  of  ufing  the 
hook  as  well  as  of  the  forceps  being  by 
Ample  fraction,  required  no  mathematical 
or  fpeculative  principles  to  be  Ard  learned 

to 
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to  make  it  intelligible,  as  the  ufe  of  the 
limple  lever  feems  to  require.  Agreeably 
to  this  idea  we  ihall  find  the  earlieft  wri- 
ters, when  treating  on  the  fubjedt  of  mid- 
wifery, fpeaking  of  extracting  dead  chil- 
dren with  hooks.  Hippocrates*,  and  after 
him  Celfus*f‘,  have  given  particular  accounts 
of  the  method  of  ufing  thefe  inffiruments, 
and  of  the  care  neceffary  to  avoid  tearing 
or  injuring  the  woman  with  them.  The 
forceps  next  fucceeded,  and  then,  as  more 
difficult  of  invention,  as  requiring  a more 
enlightened  and  cultivated  underffimding  to 

\ 

« — > - - 

* Caput  gladiolo  difledum,  inftrumento  quod 
confringat  ( irUrfov  dicitur)  comminutio,  et  oflicula 
per  offium  yplfella  extrahito,  aut  unco  attradlorio  ' 
ad  claviculam  uti  firmiter  adhereat  immiffo,  non 
confeftim,  fed  paulatim  remittendo  et  rurfus  adur- 
gendo,  extrahito.  Hip.  Oper.  om.  Fsefio,  lib.  i. 
de  Morbis  Mul.  p.  6x8. 

Here  pincers  or  forceps  are  mentioned  as  well  as 
the  hook. 

f Si  caput  proximum  eft  demitti  debet  uncus,  &c. 
Trahere  autem  dextra  manus  uncum;  finiftra,  intus 
pofita,  infantem  ipfum,  fimulque  dirigere  eum  de- 
bot.  Celfi  de  Medicina,  lib.  7.  cap.  29. 
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comprehend  its  qualities,  the  lever.  Our 
author  feems  to  have  been  induced  to  draw 
a different  conclufion,  and  to  have  ima- 
gined that  the  indrument  we  ufually  deno- 
minate the  vedis  or  lever  of  Roonhuyfen 
was  firff  difcovered,  from  its  being  called 
a Ample  lever.  This  he  thought  mud  be 
more  eafy  of  invention  “ than  the  more 
complicated  lever  the  forceps.”  But 
Simplicity , he  diould  have  refleded,  is  the 
perfedion  of  mechanics,  as  well  as  of 
Hiking,  and  although  when  acquired  it 
appears  eafy,  yet  it  is  not  attained  without 
great  labour  and  ffudy. 

But  it  is  time  I leave  this  argument,  and 
bring  the  indrument  itfelf  before  the  reader; 
that  feeing  its  defeription  and  qualities,  he 
may  more  eafily  judge  of  its  comparative 
merit.  We  have  feen  the  author’s  idea  of 
a complete  pair  of  forceps,  have  obferved 
the  extreme  nicety  that  is  required  to  their 
perfedion,  both  in  iize  and  form,  and  the 
rules  that  are  neceffary  to  be  attended  to, 
with  a view  to  the  fuccefsful  application 

of 
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of  them.  From  this  account,  as  delivered 
by  the  author,  it  muft  be  obvious  that  no 
one  can  be  an  adept  in  ufing  them  who 
has  not  frequent  opportunities  of  applying 
them:  but  as  cafes  proper  for  the  ufe  of 
the  forceps  or  lever  do  not  probably  occur 
oftener  than  once  in  feven  or  eight  hundred 
labours,  gentlemen  who  do  not  attend  more 
than  one  tenth  part  of  that  number  of  la- 
bours in  the  year  (and,  I prefumc,  this  in- 
cludes more  than  nine  tenths  of  all  the 
practitioners  in  the  kingdom,  fuch  is  the 
audable  zeal  which  the  teachers  or  profef- 
ors  of  midwifery  in  this  town  and  in  a 
neighbouring  countiy  exert  to  keep  up  the 
ock  - ) muff  be  very  inadequate  to  the  ufe 


S t7le  author  obferves  that  more  that  twelve 

have  tt’  °*  *****  ^Miners  in  this  kingdom 

• ave  attended  h.s  ledtures,  (Preface  to  the  Effays 

* >°)  and  as  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  at  the 
call  twice  that  number  muft  have  been  inftruefted 

m began  leftnrmg,  this  will  give  f 
he  fwarms  of  candidate,  for  obJletricJt  ^ 

P°Ured  different  fell,  in 

this 
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of  them.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  obfer- 
vation,  and  accounts  for  the  numerous 
complaints  of  their  flipping,  and  of  other 
Inconveniences  and  difficulties  attending 
the  ufe  of  them,  which  the  author  has 
remarked  *. 

But  if  the  forceps  are  objeftionable  on 
account  of  their  being  operofe  in  their 
ftrudture  and  difficult  in  their  application, 
the  lever  muft  certainly  deferve  commen- 
dation, as  poffefling  the  oppofite  qualities. 
Thefe  the  author  has  allowed  it,  and  the 
fimplicity  of  its  form,  and  the  faci- 

this  country  and  in  Scotland ; and  confequently 
juftify  the  eftimate  I have  given  of  the  quantum  of 
labours  that  may  probably  fall  to  each  of  them. 

* Befides,  in  many  late  authors,  we  find  it  a 
very  general  complaint,  and  a very  ftrong  objec- 
tion to  the  ufe  of  the  forceps,  that  they  are  very 
apt  to  flip,  and  difappoint  the  expectation  of  the 
praCtitioner.  So  many  inftances  have  occurred 
within  my  own  knowledge  of  the  forceps  having 
failed,  from  the  operators,  having  forgotten,  or 
nggleCted,  or  not  underftood,  the  cautions  neceflary 
jn  thtfir  application.  Efl'ays,  p.  ic6. 
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lity*  with  which  it  may  be  ufed,  make  no 
inconfiderable  part  of  his  reafons  for  rejed- 
mg  it. 

But  the  properties  of  the  lever  will  be 
beft  leen  by  giving  a curfory  defcription  of 
it.  Unlike  the  forceps,  it  requires  no  great 
nicety  in  its  ffrudure.  A flat  piece  of  iron, 
about  the  breadth  of  two  Angers,  from 
eleven  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  in 
length,  obtufe,  of  fufficient  ftrength,  per- 
fectly fmooth,  that  it  may  not  abrade  and 
injuie  the  vagina,  and  lightly  curved  at 
one  of  its  extremities,  gives  the  complete 
idea  of  a lever  capable  of  doing  every  thin? 
tor  which  the  forceps  or  lever  are  ufually 
recommended.  Upon  the  laff  circumffance, 
the  lightnefs  of  the  curve,  its  utility  in  a great 
meafure  depends  : when  the  inflrument  is 
much  curved,  it  is  introduced  with  difficulty, 
and  its  addon  upon  the  head  of  the  child 
weak  and  inconfiderable.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  the  curve  is  light,  juff  decli- 

Preface  to  the  Eflays,  p.  g . 
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ning  from  a ftraight  line,  it  is  introduced 
with  the  greateft  eafe,  and  its  power  in 
forcing  down  the  head  of  the  child  is  very 
gieat,  and  may  be  ufed  fo  as  to  furmount 
almoff  every  poffible  difficulty. 

From  this  defcription  the  reader  will  fee 
there  is  no  affectation  of  adapting  the  lever 
to  the  fhape,  form,  and  fize  of  the  pelvis*, 
or  of  the  head  of  the  child ; no  claim  of 
fuperiority  in  favour  of  one  particular  fa- 
shion of  lever  over  another : it  is  evident 
that  pretences  of  that  kind  would  be  mere 
quackery ; the  difference  in  the  power  and 

utility 

* This  circumftance,  which  the  eifay  writer 
feems  to  think  fo  eflential,  and  as  conftituting  the 
principal  merit  of  his  new -invented  or  improved 
forceps,  evidently  limits  their  ufe  to  a very  fmall 
number  of  cafes,  and  thofe  of  the  eafieft  kind,  and 
not  requiring  any  particular  apparatus  to  relieve ; 
for  as  this  inftrument  is  conftru&ed  fo  as  to  fit  the 
fides  of  the  pelvis,  the  curves  being  adapted  to  the 
hollow  of  the  facrum,  it  can  only  be  employed 
when  the  head  of  the  child  has  made  its  turn,  and 
the  forehead  is  diftending  the  perinceum.  In  the 


more 
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utility  of  different  levers  depending  upon 
properties  that  are  palpable,  and  fuch  as 
every  perfon  muff  immediately  compre- 
hend.. When  the  head  of  the  child  is  con- 
ffderably  elongated,  or  a large  part  of  it 
remains  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  a 
lever  of  the  length  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
inches  will  be  required;  in  all  ordinary 
cafes,  one  of  eleven  inches  will  be  com- 
pletely competent. 


The  effay  writer  next  gives  a long  de- 
tail of  the  defers  of  the  lever,  and '’con- 
fers them  under  diftinG  heads:  but 

inftead  of  appealing  to  fads  and  obferva- 
tions;  inftead  of  adducing  the  teftimony  of 


more  common  and  difficult  cafes,  when  the  head  of 
the  ch.ld  remains  obrtinately  fixed  in  the  pelvis 
one  ear  being  to  the  pubes,  the  other  to  the  facrum’ 
or  nearly  m that  direflion,  it  is  evident  that  any 
aUempt  to  introduce  the  blades  of  this  inftrument 

" bf  with  difficulty,  and  probably 

be  productive  of  confiderable  mifehief:  fo  little 
hm  the  author  ftudied  the  power  of  the  „ 

Wn,  he  tabes  upon  him  fofitenuou-y  ,o  it 

pradli- 
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practitioners  who  are  in  the  habit  of  ufing 
the  lever,  and  from  his  fituafion  he  was 
abundantly  able  to  do  that,  he  contents 
himfelf  with  fhewing  that  it  may  do  mif- 
chief  when  mifmanaged  or  improperly 
li fed,  and  with  giving  a general  account  of 
fome  cafes  that  have  fallen  under  his  care, 
where  he  fuppofes  the  women  had  been  in- 
jured by  its  application. 

But  as  we  know  that  dreadful  accidents 
do  fometimes  happen  to  women  in  tedious 
and  difficult  labours,  from  the  preffure  of 
the  head  of  the  child,  where  no  inftrument 
whatever  has  been  ufed,  is  it  not  probable 
that  the  mifchief  the  author  alludes  to  hap- 
pened in  confcquence  of  the  operator’s  not 
having  ufed  the  inftrument  fufficiently  early. 

That  the  author  did  not  think  thefe  fads 
of  very  great  importance,  and  that  he  felt 
fome  difficulty  in  fupporting  his  oppofttion 
to  the  lever,  is  apparent  from  the  great 
ftrefs  he  lays  upon  a folitary  cafe  in  which, 
he  fays,  the  lever  failed,  and  the  forceps 

(the 
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ythc  Doiftoi  does  not  lay  they  were  his 
new-improved  forceps)  were  fuccefsful. 
Two  gentlemen,  it  feems,  were  called  to 
attend  a woman  who  had  been  fo  many 
hours  in  hard  labour  without  being  able  to 
expel  the  child,  that  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  lever,  which 
they  were  not  much  accuftomed  to  ufe. 
After  many  fruitlefs  attempts  with  this  in- 
ftrument,  a third  gentleman  came  in,  and 
delivered  the  woman  with  the  forceps. 
The  author  by  miftake  has  faid,  that  the 
gentlemen  who  tried  the  lever,  finding  they 
were  not  fuccefsful  with  that  inftrument, 
delivered  her  with  the  forceps ; but  on  far- 
ther inquiry  he  will  find  the  bufinefs  ter- 
minated as  I have  related.  Upon  this  An- 
gle cafe  I think  the  fuperiority  of  the  for- 
ceps is  made  to  reft.  Although  a folitarv 
mftance  of  this  kind  can  hardly  be  fun. 
pofed  to  make  any  impreffion  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  who  has  been  previouily  i„. 
ormed  that  fevcral  of  the  praftitioners  in 
London,  in  high  ertimation,  have  actually 
after  many  years  ufing  the  forceps,  aba..’ 

doned 
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doned  them  for  the  lever,  yet  I ffiall  beg 
]eave  to  relate  one  cafe,  which  will,  I ap- 
prehend, be  more  than  a balance  againff 
this  imperfect  one  of  our  author. 

The  late  Dr.  Brom field,  who  was 
thought  to  excel  in  (kill  and  addrefs  in 
ufing  the  forceps,  a few  years  before  his 
death,  attended  a perfon  in  a difficult  la- 
bour ; after  wraiting  the  event  of  the  pains 
until  there  was  reafon  to  fear  fome  great 
mifchief  would  happen  to  the  woman  if 
he  delayed  the  delivery  any  longer : as  the 
head  of  the  child  was  not  defcended  low 
enough  to  take  hold  of  it  with  the  forceps 
with  any  profpedt  of  fuccefs,  he  began 
to  think  of  making  ufe  of  the  perforator 
and  crotchet;  but  firff  defired  the  affiffance 
of  Dr.  Garthfhore. — Dr.  G.  after  carefully 
examining  the  pofition  of  the  head  of  the 
child,  agreed  that  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  apply  the  forceps,  but  ventured  to  allure 
his  colleague,  that  he  had  no  doubt  but 
the  woman  might  be  delivered  with  the 
affiffance  of  the  lever;  which  he  accordingly 

pro- 
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pofed  to  ufe.  To  this  proportion  Dr.  B. 
3t  fiift  objected,  as  he  entertained  an  almolb 
invincible  averfion  to  that  inftrument : but 
thinking  it  dangerous  to  delay  the  delivery 
longer,  and  feeing  no  poffibility  of  bring- 
ing the  child  without  opening  its  head,  he 
confented  that  the  lever  Ihould  be  intro- 
duced ; and  from  the  inftrudions  Dr.  G. 
then  gave  him,  he  was  enabled  to  deliver 
the  woman  with  it  fafely  of  a living  child, 
in  about  the  /pace  of  half  an  hour. 

I never  thought  of  making  an  invidious 
companion  of  the  inftruments  in  quedjon, 
or  imagined  that  any  point  of  honour  was 
concerned  in  giving  the  preference  to  one 
over  the  other ; but  have  always  considered 
them  as  nearly  equally  fafe  and  ufeful  in 
the  hands  of  experienced  praditioners.  If 
I have  faid  the  ufe  of  the  lever  might  be 
more  ealily  acquired  than  that  of  the  for- 
ceps I fpoke  from  my  own  experience 
and  that  of  fome  refpedable  gentlemen  of 
extenfive  pradice,  with  whom  I have  fre- 
quently convcrfed  upon  the  fubjed.  If 

° other 
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other  gentlemen  have  found  they  were 
more  able  to  ufe  the  force^  s than  the  lever, 
even  after  repeated  trials  with  the  latter  in- 
ftrument,  this  by  no  means  eftablifhes  the 
fuperior  utility  of  the  forceps  ; to  prove 
that,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  them  to  produce 
a number  of  gentlemen,  who,  having  been 
educated  in  the  ufe  of  the  lever,  have  re- 
linquished it  for  the  forceps ; as  I have 
fhewn  that  a conliderable  number  of  prac- 
titioners have,  after  many  years  practice 
with  the  forceps,  laid  them  alide  in  favour 
of  the  lever;  and  to  find  a cafe  parallel 
to  that  which  I have  been  permitted 
by  Dr.  Garthfhore  to  relate ; where  Dr. 
Bromfield,  whofe  prejudices  againfl:  the 
lever  were  as  ftrong  as  even  thofe  of 
Dr.  Ofborn,  was  compelled,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  fa6t,  to  acknowledge  he  had  been 
miflaken  in  his  opinion. 

But  Dr.  O.  feems  to  have  armed  him- 
felf  againfl  a polfibility  of  changing ; and, 
the  reader  muff  have  feen  him  with  the 

extremeft 
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extreme#  concern,  not  only  declaring  his 
relolution  to  hold  the  fame  opinion,  to 
teach  the  fame  dodlrine,  and  purfue  the  fame 
practice,  to  the  end  of  his  professional 
life  *,  blit  boafling  of  the  perfedl  coinci- 
dence in  opinion  of  his  colleague,  and  pro- 
bable fucceffor,  in  every  point  of  pradlice 
laid  down  in  thefe  effays ; and  giving  it  as 
his  firm  perfuafion,  that  he  alfo  “ f will 
‘‘  continue  to  teach  the  fame  dodlrine,  and 
recommend  the  fame  pradlice,  as  long 

“ as  thc  fch°o1  remains,  or  he  continues 
to  read  ledlures  in  midwifery.”  By 
that  means  precluding  all  alteration,  every 
improvement  in  the  whole  pradlice  of  the 

art,  which  time,  fo  fruitful  in  events,  may 
produce.  J 


But  I hope  and  truft  that  the  gentleman 
alluded  to,  whofe  time  of  life  gives  him  a 

* Effays,  p.  185.  The  author  indeed  adds,  until 
he  ,s  better  convinced,  &c.  but  the  quotation  front 

the  laft  page  tltews  how  little  he  is  open  to  con- 
vufhon  on  this  fubjedp 

t E flays,  p.  ult. 
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fair  profpedt  of  many  years  for  pra&ice  and 
obfervation,  will  live  to  fee,  adopt,  and 
recommend,  maxims  very  different  indeed, 
from  thofe  here  held  up  for  his  imitation ; 
remembering 

Nunquam  ita  quifquam  bene  fubducta  rationc  ad 
vitam  fuit, 

Quin  res,  aetas,  ufus,  Temper  aliquid  adportet  novi, 
Aliquid  moneat;  ut  ilia,  quae  te  fcire  credas  nefcias; 
Et  quae  tibi  putaris  prima,  in  experiundo  ut  repu- 
dies. 

Terrent.  Adelph.  A<51.  5,  Scene  2. 
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Dr.  Osborn 's fifth  and lajl  EJfay  is  on  the 
third  C/afs  or  Divijion  of  laborious  and 
difficult  Labours , or  thofe  requiring  the 
Head  of  the  Child  to  be  leffened. 

1HE  principal  part  of  this  elfay,  which 
was  firft  publilhed  in  the  year  1783,  is 
employed  in  expofing  the  infignificaiicy 
and  ufeleifnefs  of  the  operation  for  dividing 
the  fymphyfis  pubis,  which  had  been  a 
, few  years  before  that  period  introduced, 
with  a view  to  facilitate  the  birth  of  the 
child,  when  the  pelvis  was  fo  narrow  as 
to  make  it  impoffible  for  it  to  pafs  unmu- 
tilated.  In  thefe  cafes,  as  the  church  of 
Rome  did  not  permit  that  the  head  of  the 
child  fliould  be  opened  to  fave  the  life  of 
the  mother,  it  had  been  ufual  in  molt  parts 
on  the  continent,  to  recommend  the  C*fa- 
rean  operation;  or  the  woman  was  fuffered 
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to  perifli  undelivered.  The  fe&i'on  of  the 
fymphyfis  pubis  was  therefore  intended  as 
a fuccedaneum  to  that  operation.  But  in 
this  country  the  conftant  pradice  in  fuch 
cafes  has  been,  to  open  the  head  of  the 
child  and  then  extrad  it  with  the  crotchet ; 
the  Caefareaft  operation  being  never  at- 
tempted here,  while  there  remains  a poffi- 
bility  of  extrading  the  child  through  the 
natural  paffage ; which,  from  the  great  at- 
tention that  has  been  paid  to  this  part  of 
midwifery,  is  found  to  be  pradicable  even 
when  the  pelvis  is  extremely  narrow  and 
deformed;  fo  that  cafes  where  the  pubes 
and  facrum  approach  fo  near  each  other  as 
to  render  it  abfolutely  impoffible  to  extrad 
the  child  that  wray,  do  not  occur  probably 
fo  often  as  once  in  an  hundred  thoufand 
labours  *. 

Of 

1 

* Reckoning  the  number  of  births  in  London  to 
be  20,000  annually,  the  Ciefarean  operation  fliould, 
on  my  fuppofition,  be  performed  here  once  in. five 
years.  Although  this  is  not  the  fad,  fome  cafes 
occurring  in  which  the  parties  themfelves  are  hap* 

pilv 
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Of  the  author’s  arguments,  therefore, 
again#  the  fedtion  of  the  fymphyfis  pubis, 
I lhall  take  no  notice,  that  practice,  for 
the  reafons  I have  given  above,  never  hav- 
ing gained  any  credit  in  this  country;  and, 
indeed,  from  the  effects  attending  it,  feem- 
ing  to  be  almoft  entirely  laid  afide  every 
where. 

In  the  fir#  fedtion  of  this  effay  the  au- 
thor endeavours  to  afcertain  the  fmalleft 
dimension  of  the  pelvis,  through  which  a * 
child  of  a moderate  fize  can  poffibly  pafs 
alive ; this  he  fixes  at  three  inches,  or,  as 
the  very  fmalleft,  two  inches  and  three 
quarters,  in  the  fhorteft  diameter,  or  that 
reaching  from  the  pubes  to  the  facrum. 

pily  abhorrent  to  the  operation,  and  others  in 
which,  on  account  of  the  ill  ftate  of  the  health  of 
the  patient,  or  from  the  humane  difpofition  of  the 
attendant,  it  is  not -propofed ; yet  it  is  probable  that 
the  number  of  child-bearing  women  who  are  in  the 
predicament  I have  deferibed,  and  who  can  be  de- 
livered by  no  method  whatever  but  by  the  Csefa'- 
rean  operation,  does  not  fall  fhort  of  what  I have 
let  down  as  the  average. 


When- 
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Whenever,  therefore,  on  examination,  it 
appears  that  the  fliorteft  diameter  of  the 
pelvis  does  not  exceed  two  inches  and 
three  quarters,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  open 
the  head  of  the  child  and  extradt  it  with 
the  crotchet. 

I have  no  doubt  but  that  the  rule  the  au- 
thor has  here  given  is  corred  and  proper, 
but  am  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  it  is 
fo  eafy  as  he  feems  to  think  it,  or,  indeed, 
that  it  is  pofftble  to  afeertain  the  dimenfions 
of  the  pelvis  during  the  labour,  with  fuch 
a degree  of  accuracy  as  to  be  enabled  to 
found  any  p radical  rule  upon  them,  par- 
ticularly before  the  head  of  the  child  is  en- 
gaged in  the  paffage. 

For  although  the  facrum  may  projed  fo 
much,  or  advance  into  the  pelvis  fo  far  as 
to  reach  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
pubes,  and  confequently  the  entrance  into 
that  cavity  would  be  only  of  that  diameter, 
if  the  bones  were  diredly  oppofitc  to  eacli 
other;  yet,  the  pubes  being  placed  fome- 

thing 
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thing  lower  than  the  greateft  'projection  of 
the  Sacrum,  and  oppofed  to  a part  of  that 
bone  that  diverges  backward,  the  real  dis- 
tance between  them  may  be  much  more 
confiderable  than  to  the  touch  it  may  feem 
to  be.  Whence  it  happens,  that  in  cafes 
where  the  projection  of  the  facrum  has 
occafioned  exceeding  great  difficulty  in  the 
beginning  of  the  labour,  oppofing  an  al- 
moft  infuperabJe  bar  to  the  entrance  of  the 
head  of  the  child  into  the  pelvis,  by  direct- 
ing it  too  far  forward  over  the  pubes,  yet 
when  that  direction  has  been  altered  by  the 
crotchet,  or  by  any  other  means,  and  the 
head  brought  into  the  line  of  the  center  of 
the  pelvis,  the  conclusion  of  the  labour  has 
been  frequently  effected  with  very  little 
exertion  or  force. 

But  I fee  no  utility  in  being  able  to 
afcertam  the  exadt  dimenfions  of  the  pelvis 
if  it  were  poffible.  Whenever  the  defor- 
mity of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  is  fo  con- 
liderable  as  very  materially  to  diminilh  the 
upper  aperture,  or  to  dtvidc  it  into  two 

portions. 
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portions,  one  on  each  fide  the  projection 
of  the  fpine,  it  will  require  no  great  degree 
of  fagacity  to  prognofticate  that  the  labour 
in  fuch  cafes  will  be  extremely  tedious, 
difficult,  and  laborious  ; and  that  the  child 
will  neceffarily  die  in  the  paffiage,  or  that 
its  head  mult  be  opened,  and  the  labour 
fini fhed  with  the  crotchet.  And  even  in 
cafes  where  the  diltortion  is  not  fo  confi- 
derable,  but  where  the  facrum  is  felt  to 
piojeCt  over  and  block  up  the  entrance  into 
the  pelvis,  the  prudent  and  cautious  affif- 
tant  will  warn  the  family  of  the  difficulty 
and  danger  attending  fuch  a fituation,  and 
of  the  little  probability  exiting  that  the 
child  can  be  born  alive. 

And  this,  as  it  is  all  the  knowledge  we 
are  capable  of  acquiring,  fo  very  fortu- 
nately it  is  all  that  it  is  neceffary  for  us  to 
attain : for  I by  no  means  agree  with  the 
DoCtor,  that  as  foon  as  we  have  afcertained 
the  dimen fions  of  the  pelvis,  by  meafuring 
it  with  our  fingers,  and  have  fatisfied  our- 
felves  of  the  impoffibility  of  a child’s  paf- 
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fing  alive  through  fo  contraded  and  narrow 
a fpace,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  proceed 
immediately  to  open  the  head  of  the  child, 
in  order  that  it  might  become  putrid  and 
be  extraded  with  the  greater  facility*.  So 
far  indeed  am  I from  thinking  this  prac- 
tice commendable,  that  I think  it  liable  to 
many  and  very  material  objedions. 


In  the  fir  if  place,  in  all  ambiguous  cafes, 
when  the  meafure  of  the  pelvis  fhall  feem 
to  be  nearly  equal  to  that  width  which  the 
author  has  fixed  as  the  very  fmalleft 
through  which  a child  of  a middling  fize 
can  pafs  alive,  it  would  be  extremely  rafh 
to  attempt  to  open  the  head,  until  after 
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Upon  the  timely  performance  of  the  firft 
ltage  of  this  bufinefs,  viz.  opening  the  head  of  the 
child  m a great  degree  depend  the  facility,  fafetv, 
an  e cacy  of  the  fubfequent  delivery.”  ElTays 
22°.  “ I prefume  that  I have  now  fatisfadorily 
proved  the  necelfity  and  propriety  of  opening  the 

head  of  the  child,  at  the  beginning  of  the  labour 

whenever  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis  is  only  two 
nches  and  three  quarters,”  &c.  Ibid.  p.  223. 

waiting 
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waiting  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four 
hours  (according  to  the  health  and  ftrength 
of  the  woman,  or  the  date  of  the  labour) 
we  are  convinced  of  the  utter  impodibility 
of  the  child’s  being  forced  down  fo  low 
by  the  pains  as  to  be  taken  hold  of  and 
delivered  with  the  forceps  or  lever.  And 
as  no  mifchief  can  poifibly  happen  to  the 
woman  from  waiting  this  fmall  fpace  of 
time,  I cannot  fee  what  objedion  this  au- 
thor in  particular  can  have  to  the  delay, 
who  has  recommended  fuch  extreme  pa- 
tience and  endurance  before  he  would  per- 
mit the  application  of  the  forceps,  and 
who  has  affured  us  that  no  mifchief  what- 
ever can  happen  to  the  woman  “ from 
waiting  three  or  four  days,  or  even  until 
the  powers  of  nature  are  irrecoverably 
exhauded  ;**  the  error  of  which  opinion 
I have  expofed  in  its  place. 

But  there  are  many  material  pradical 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  delay  I 
have  recommended.  By  patiently  waiting 
twelve,  twenty-four,  or  more  hours,  time 

will 
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will  be  given  for  the  complete  relaxation 
of  the  os  uteri  and  neighbouring  parts,  for 
the  perfect  evacuation  of  the  liquor  amnii, 
and  for  the  fpontaneous  feparation  of  the 
placenta,  that  it  may  follow  foon  after  the 
expulfion  of  the  child.  Unlefs  this  difpo- 
fition  of  the  foft  parts  to  relax  and  give 
way,  without  offering  the  fmalled  refif- 
tance,  is  prefent,  the  left  hand  of  the  ope- 
rator (which  mud;  be  continued  in  the 
\agma,  with  one  or  two  of  the  fingers 
reding  on  the  head  of  the  child,  as  direc- 
tors to  the  perforator,  and  afterwards  to 
the  crotchet)  would  be  fo  cramped,  and 
rendered  fo  uneafy,  as  to  make  it  extremely 
difficult  to  perform  the  operation  fo  fafely 
and  fccurely,  and  with  fuch  a certainty 
not  to  injure  the  woman,  as  it  is  his  duty 
to  dudy  to  effect.  By  this  means  alfo,  the 
waters  being  completely  exhauded,  and  the 
uterus  in  contad;  with  the  child,  the  pains 
will  have  forced  a part  of  the  head  into 
the  pelvis,  whence  the  child  will  be  kept 
deady,  and  the  perforator  will  be  ufed  with 
greater  cafe  and  certainty. 


This 
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I his  circumftance,  of  however  little  im- 
portance it  may  be  to  the  author  of  the 
effays,  who  from  long  experience  may  find 
little  difficulty  in  delivering,  in  almoft  any 
fituation  that  can  be  named,  cannot  be 
equally  indifferent  to  the  majority  of  prac- 
titioners ; many  of  whom  may  not  perhaps 
be  called  upon  in  a cafe  of  this  kind 
oftener  than  once  or  twice  in  the  courfe  of 
their  lives.  In  favour  of  fuch  perfons,  it 
feems  neceffary  that  every  practical  rule 
fhould  be  clear,  eafy,  and  intelligible;  and 
that  no  alterations  fhould  be  made  in  the 
effablifhed  practice,  or  any  new  maxims 
be  introduced  or  adopted,  but  fuch  as  are 
abfolutely  neceffary,  have  flood  the  teff  of 
experience,  or  have  the  fandion  of  fome 
practitioners  of  known  abilities  and  judge- 
ment. 

But  there  is  yet  another  reafon,  more 
weighty  perhaps  than  thofe  I have  enume-, 
rated,  why  this  operation  of  cephalotomia 
fhould  not  be  performed  in  any  early  fhige 
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of  the  labour.  By  ailing  in  the  prudent 
and  cautious  manner  I have  recommended, 
by  giving  full  time  to  the  pains  to  exert 
their  force,  and  thence  Ihewing  how  in- 
efficient they  are  to  the  expulfion  of  the 
child,  the  minds  of  the  parents  and  friends 
will  be  better  fatished  than  by  any  argu- 
ment that  can  be  adduced,  that  the  life  of 
the  child  has  not  been  wantonly,  precipi- 
tately, or  unneceffiarily  facrificed.  And  as 
every  one  may  not  be  as  well  fatisfied  as 
the  Doit  or  is,  of  the  abfolute  infenfibility  of 
the  foetus,  it  may  be  fome  confolation  to 
the  relatives  of  the  poor  fufferer,  to  know, 
that  the  child  having  been  now  prefied 
upon  many  hours  by  the  uterus,  and  its 
head  jambed  between  the  bones  of  the  pel- 
vis, it  is  enfeebled,  rendered  tprpid  and 
ftupined,  and  probably  not  very  feniible  to 
to  the  injury  it  receives. 

This  feems  a much  better  ground  for 
confolation  on  thefe  tying  occafions,  than 
any  arguments  drawn  from  the  abfolute 

infenfi- 
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infenfibility  of  the  foetus  * : a dodrine  that 
is  fo  far  from  being  generally  affented  to, 
that  I fcarce  know  a fecond  perfon  who 
gives  credit  to  it. 

But  affedion  and  humanity  here  fupply 
the  place  of  philofophy ; and  it  is  robbing 
the  parent  and  the  hufband  of  the  honour 
that  is  due  to  him,  when  we  endeavour  to 
impofe  upon  his  underftanding  by  a fo- 
phifm,  and  to  diminifh  the  value  of  the 
facrifice  he  is  making : it  is  treating  man- 
kind as  if  they  were  children  ; and  it  is 
doing  fo  without  the  plea  of  neceflity.  I 
have  never  yet  been  in  that  fituation,  where 
I was  under  the  neceffity  of  announcing  to 
the  hufband  or  friends  that  I had  now 
waited  as  long  as  I fafely  could,  and  that 
it  was  become  abfolutely  neceflary,  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  health,  perhaps  the  life, 
of  the  woman,  that  the  head  of  the  child 

* The  author  (as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter)  denies 
to  the'  foetus  in  utero  that  degree  of  fenfibility 
which  is  pofleffed  by  the  lowed  order  of  reptiles, 
and  even  by  fome  plants. 


fhould 
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ftioirid  be  immediately  opened ; but  I haw 
found,  that  however  reluctantly  they  gave 
up  the  hope  of  having  a living  child,  when 
that  was  put  in  competition  with  the  life 
or  health  of  the  woman,  their  opinion  of 
the  fuperior  value  of  the  latter  has  mani- 
tefted  itlelf : and,  il  whatever  you  do,  for 
“ god’s  fake  take  care  of  the  fafety  of  the 
woman,  has  been  the  fpontaneous  an- 
fwer  of  all  the  perfons  I have  been  con- 
cerned for.  Even  among  the  loweft  ranks, 
and  where  the  hufbands  have,  while  the 
women  were  in  health,  treated  them  with 
the  greateft  harfhnefs,  in  this  moment  of 
peril  I have  conftantly  feen  them  foftened, 
fpeaking  of  their  wives  with  tendernefs, 

and  ready  to  make  any  facrifice  for  their 
fafety. 

The  pains  therefore  that  the  author  of 
the  effays  has  taken,  to  eftablilh  the  abfolute 
infenfibility  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  have 
been  unneceffarily  bellowed.  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  one  ever  imagined  that  fen- 
-.Uton  in  the  fetus  was  equally  acute  as  in 

? children 
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children  after  their  birth  : no  one  thinks 
that  a fly  or  a worm  fufFers  as  much  when 
wounded  as  an  ox  or  an  elephant ; but  that 
the  fly  or  the  foetus  are  totally  void  of  fen- 
fation,  is  neither  juft  nor  reafonable  to  af- 
firm. 


“ * Although  children  do  often  die  in 
“ utero,”  the  author  fays,  “ yet  the  mo- 
“ ther  never  can  difcover  by  her  feelings 
“ when  death  takes  place;  the  ceflation  of 
“ the  accuftomed  motion  is  the  firft,  and 
“ for  fome  time  the  only  difference  ob- 
“ fervable  by  the  mother,  between  the 
“ life  and  death  of  the  child  in  utera.” 
Even  in  performing  the  operation  of  cepha- 
lotomia,  he  adds  •f',  he  could  never  learn 

that 


* E flays,  p.  205. 

f “ When  we  are  compelled  to  open  the  child’s 
“ head,  while  we  know  it  is  yet  living  in  utero, 
“ that  operation  requires  fuch  extreme  and  painful 
“ violence,  that  were  the  child  endowed  with  the  Jligbt- 
“ ejl  fenfation  he  muft  of  neceflity  feel  it.  Upon 
“ accurate  and  repeated  inquiry  in  feveral  fuch 
“ cafes,  I could  never  learn  that  the  mother  was 

“ fenfible 
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that  the  mpther  was  fenfible  of  any  altera- 
tion in  the  motion  of  the  child. 

1 his  is  to  me  an  entire  new  dobtrine. 
Many  women  I have  been  confulted  by, 
have  affured  me  that  the  foetus,  for  feveral 
days  prior  to  its  diffolution,  was  reftlefs, 
uneafy,  and  uncommonly  troublefome ; 
and  lome  of  them  have  even  pretended  to 
date  almoft  the  moment  of  its  death.  The 
fame  fluttering  motion  of  the  foetus  is  fre- 
quently obfcrved,  as  I have  been  informed 
by  the  women,  while  the  operation  of 
cephalotomia  was  performing:  and  this 
account,  which  has  been  confirmed  to  me 
by  feveral  pra&itioners  in  midwifery,  feems 
confonant  to  reafon.  To  maintain  a con- 

“ fcnflbIe  of  any  alteration  in  the  motion  of  the 
“ child,  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  opera- 
tion, when  the  violence  ofFered  to  it  firft  takes 
“ place,  and  mull  be  moll  painful.  We  are  there- 
“ fore,  I think,  warranted  in  the  conclufion,  that 
“ no  fenfati on  whatever  does  exi/}  at  that  time ; and  that 
“ no  cruelty  or  barbarity  can  be  faid  to  be  c<?m- 
“ mitted  upon  a being  abfolutely  without  feeling.” 

E flays,  p.  206,  207. 

p 2 trary" 
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trary  doCtrine,  is  to  deny  to  the  foetus  a 
degree  of  fenlibility  that  we  know  every 
part  of  an  animal  polfeffes,  even  after  it  is 
feparated  from  the  fenforium  or  brain. 
*1  he  heart  of  an  eel  will  palpitate  many 
minutes,  fometime  an  hour  or  more,  after 
being  taken  out  of  its  body ; and  when 
the  motion  has  ceafed,  on  the  application 
of  a frelh  ftimulus  the  palpitation  will  be 
renewed. 

But  I fhall  now  quit  this  ungrateful  fub- 
jedt,  and  proceed  to  Hate  the  advantages 
the  author  propofes  by  opening  the  head  of 
the  child  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
labour.  Thefe  are,  “ * to  induce  as  fpeedy 
“ and  complete  a flate  of  putrefaction  as 
“ is  polfible,  by  which  means  the  union 
“ of  the  child’s  bones  will  be  loofened, 
and  the  whole  body  reduced  to  a more 
“ compreffible  Hate,  affording  lefs  relif- 
“ tance,  and  requiring  lefs  violence,  and 
“ of  courfe  ex  poling  the  mother  to  lefs 
4‘  danger  of  injury.’* 

* Effays,  p.  233. 

But 
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But  although  by  this  early  operation  the 
cafque  or  upper  part  of  the  fkull  is  made 
to  collapfe  more  completely  than  it  other- 
wife  would  do,  yet  no  great  advantage  will 
be  obtained  by  -this  circumfiance ; as  the 
principal  difficulty  in  cafes  of  this  kind  is 
occafioned  by  the  paffage  of  the  bafis  of  the 
fkull ; which  being  compofed  of  very  firm 
and  folid  bones,  lfrongly  compacted  to- 
gether, can  by  no  means  be  lefiened  or 
altered  in  its  form.  This  firm  texture  was 
abfolutely  necelfary,  not  only  to  preferve 
the  form  of  the  head  and  face,  which,  if 
the  bafis  of  the  fkull  could  be  compreffed 
or  lefiened  in  the  fmallefi:  degree,  would  be 
fubjedt  to  a thoufand  changes  and  difior- 
tions,  but  to  defend  the  fubfiance  of  the 
brain  itfelf,  which  in  that  cafe  would  be 
liable  to  be  broken  and  confounded,  and 
the  life  of  the  foetus  to  be  endangered, 
whenever  there  was  any  confiderable  dif- 
ficulty or  delay  in  the  birth. 

This  the  author  feems  to  have  been 
awaie  of,  and  therefore  fays,  that  by  re- 
moving 
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moving  the  parietal  bones,  we  fhall  be  en- 
abled the  eafier  to  reach  the  bafis  of  the 
Ikull  and  turn  it  edgeways,  and  thus  with 
greater  facility  to  bring  it  through  the 
contracted  ftrait  of  the  pelvis.  Upon  the 
dexterity  with  which  he  performed  this 
manoeuvre  (the  method  of  effecting  which 
he  particularly  defcribes)  the  happy  termi- 
nation of  the  delivery  of  Elizabeth  Sher- 
wood, he  thinks,  materially  depended*. 

After  carefully  confi dering  the  defcrip- 
tion  the  author  has  given  of  that  cafe,  and 
ff ill  more  attentively  weighing  the  circum- 
ftances  I have  conftantly  found  occurring, 
when  extracting  a child  with  a hook  or 
crotchet,  I cannot  help  attributing  this 
turning  of  the  bafis  of  the  fkull,  fo  ufeful 
in  facilitating  its  paffage  through  a very 
narrow  pelvis,  to  the  necelfary  and  una- 
voidable confequences  of  extracting  or 
bringing  it  away  with  a fingle  inffrument, 

placed,  as  it  almoft  inevitably  mult  be, 

/ 

* Eflays,  p.  240,  &c. 

rather 
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rather  on  one  fide  of  the  head,  and  not  to 
any  premeditated  attempt  to  bring  it  in  that 
direction.  If  this  fhall  be  admitted  to  be 
the  fa#,  then  it  will  follow,  that  the  pu- 
trefaction of  the  fcalp,  and  loofening  of 
the  parietal  bones,  will  be  fo  far  from 
adding  to  the  facility,  that  it  will  materi- 
ally increafe  the  difficulty  of  the  operation, 
by  depriving  the  inftrument  of  a firm  hold 
and  fupport.  By  waiting  until  the  integu- 
ments become  putrid  before  we  begin  to 
deliver,  the  danger  of  the  operation  will 
be  alfo  confiderably  increafed,  as  the  in- 
ftrument will  be  infinitely  more  liable  to 
flip  and  injure  the  woman,  than  it  will  be 
when  we  proceed  to  extra#  the  child  im- 
mediately after  opening  the  head ; a prac- 
tice I have  uniformly  followed,  except  in 
three  cafes,  where  I was  induced  to  try  the 
method  recommended  by  this  author.  But 
from  the  embarraffment  and  inconvenience 
I experienced  in  thefe  cafes,  from  the  loofe 
and  tender  ftate  of  the  fcalp,  &c.  I ffiall 
not  be  eafily  induced  to  try  it  again,  ftill 
lefs  to  recommend  it  to  the  young  and  in- 

experi- 
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experienced  practitioner.  From  the  carr- 
tion  I have  given,  not  to  commence  the 
operation  until  the  head  of  the  child  is  en- 
gaged in  the  pelvis,  and  in  ordinary  cafes 
that  is  generally  effected  by  the  pains  in 
the  fpace  of  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours*, 
this  putrefactive  procefs  is  rendered  un- 
neceifary. 

The  author  has  introduced  a paffage 
from  Celfus-f,  containing  an  obfervation 
fimilar  to  that  I have  juft  made,  and  ffiew- 
ing  that  the  difficulty  and  danger  attending 
the  operation  of  extracting  dead  children 
with  hooks,  were  occafioned  by  the  inltru- 
ments  tearing  through  the  putrid  teguments 
of  the  children  and  wounding  the  women. 

* In  thofc  cafes  where  the  pelvis  is  fo  extremely 
narrow  as  to  preclude  all  poffibility  of  the  head  of 
the  child  entering  its  cavity,  this  delay  will  Hill  be 
advantageous,  as  it  will  afford  time  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  waters,  and  the  contraction  of  the  ute- 
rus ; by  which  means  the  head  of  the  child  will  be 
fixed  over  the  aperture  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  ope- 
ration performed  with  greater  facility. 

f Effays,  p.  237. 


Nam. 
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“ Nam  uncus  injedtus  putri  corpufcufd 
facile  elabitur  * ; ” and  in  another  place. 
Unci  acumen  in  ipfum  os  vulvae  delabi- 
tur,  fequiturque  nervorum  difienfio,  et 
“ ingens  periculum  mortis.” 

One  would  have  thought  that,  with  this 
obfervation  before  him,  our  author  would 
not  have  endeavoured  to  have  induced  this 
very  flate  or  putrefaction,  wdiich  Celfus 
confidered  as  constituting  the  principal  dif- 
ficulty in  performing  the  operation.  For 
admitting  he  had  found  that  fome  advan- 
tage  had  been  obtained  by  it  in  a particular 
cafe,  where,  from  the  extraordinary  defor- 
mity and  ftraitnefs  of  the  pelvis  it  might 
be  necefTary,  this  can  hardly  be  confidered 
as  a fufneient  reafon  for  recommending  it 
in  all  cafes  indiferiminately. 

The  laft  circumftance  I Shall  take  notice 
of  in  the  e%s  is,  the  author’s  diredtions 
for  ufing  the  crotchet.  I have  generally 

* Celfe  de  Med.  lib.  7,  c.  29. 

thought 
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thought  it  proper  to  leave  it  to  the  difcrd- 
tion  of  the  operator  to  apply  the  hook  or 
crotchet,  within  or  on  the  outfide  of  the 
fkull,  wherever  he  could  get  the  firmed:  hold. 
But  in  this,  it  feems,  I have  been  midaken; 
and  Dr.  Denman  has  incurred  the  cenfure 
of  our  author  for  maintaining  a fimilar 
dodtrine  *. 

The  eondant  application  of  the  crotchet 
withinfide  the  Ikull,  the  author  fays,  is  fo 
far  from  being  of  little  importance,  as 
. Dr.  Denman  has  aflerted,  that  he  is  per- 
fuaded  “ -f*  it  is  of  great  moment  towards 
“ defending  the  foft  parts  of  the  woman 
“ from  injury  in  cafe  the  indrument  fliould 
“ flip  its  hold.”  He  therefore  recom- 
mends, “ that  it  be  invariably  applied 
“ within  the  head,”  and  fays,  “ that  the 
“ external  application  can  never  be  either 
“ neceflary  or  ufeful,  but  that  it  mud,  in 
“ all  cafes,  be  unquedionably  more  dan- 
“ gerous  and  lefs  efficacious.”  Befides,  he 

* Efluys,  p.  456.  Ibid.  p.  457. 

feems 
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iecrns  to  think,  that  it  is  only  by  fixing 
the  crotchet  withinfide  the  head,  that  we 
fhall  be  enabled,  with  it,  to  turn  the  balls  of 
the  Ikull,  and  bring  it  down  edgeways. 

It  is  painful  to  dilfent  in  fo  many  points 
from  the  opinion  of  a gentleman,  who 
writes  with  fo  much  zeal,  and  who,  evi- 
dently has  no  intention  but  to  inftrud:  ; 
but  the  numerous  deviations  from  the  ufual 
practice,  here  recommended,  and  the  au- 
thoritative manner  in  which  thefe  devia- 
tions are  enforced,  and  old  and  eftablilhed 
rules  reprobated,  made  it  necelfary.  From 
various  exprelfions,  it  feems  evident  that 
the  author  has  formed  his  opinion  of  the 
fuperior  utility  of  applying  the  crotchet 
withinfide  the  cranium,  from  having  found 
it  fucceed  in  the  cafe  of  Elizabeth  Sher- 
wood. As  her  cafe  was  as  difficult  as  any 
that  can  be  well  imagined  to  exifi,  it  was 
not  unnatural  to  conclude,  that  the  method 
that  had  proved  fuccefsful  in  delivering 
her,  mull:  be  a good  one ; from  this  it  wTas 
but  a fhort  tranfition,  to  determine  that  it 


was 
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was  the  beft  that  could  poffibly  be  deviled; 
and  if  it  was  the  beft,  it  certainly  deferved 
to  be  recommended  preferably  to  all  others. 

This  feems  at  leaft  to  have  been  the 
mode  in  which  the  author  has  reafoned 
upon  the  fubject.  For  without  fome  bias 
or  prejudice  upon  his  mind,  it  is  impoftible 
to  conceive  that  he  could  have  laid  it  down 
as  a general  rule,  that  the  application  of  the 
crotchet  on  the  outftde  of  the  Ikull,  is  more 
dangerous,  and  lefs  efficacious,  than  its  in- 
ternal application.  For  although  he  was 
fuccefsful  in  that  way,  in  the  cafe  referred 
to,  (and  I make  no  doubt,  from  his  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  bulinefs,  he  would 
have  fucceeded  with  any  inftrument,  and 
almoft  by  any  method)  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  the  mode  he  ufed  was  the  very 
beft,  ftill  lefs  that  it  is  proper  to  be  recom- 
mended in  all  cafes  and  fituations,  But 
the  reader  will  be  better  enabled  to  judge 
of  the  force  of  this  argument,  from  the 
following  lhort  view  of  the  operation: 
when  the  inftrument  is  fixed  on  the  out- 
ftde 
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fide  of  the  head,  if  it  fhould  flip  or  lofe 
its  hold,  it  mu  ft  pafs  through  both  the 
fides  of  the  cranium,  before  it  can  touch  the 
vagina  of  the  woman;  on  the  other  hand, 
when  it  is  fixed  within  the  cranium,  as 
icon  as  the  point  has  made  its  way  through 
the  integuments  on  one  fide  only,  it  comes 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  vagina ; 
the  greater  hazard  therefore  attending  the 
fatter  mode  of  application,  is  too  obvious 
to  require  any  farther  argument.  But  as  in 
all  cafes  where  the  crotchet  is  ufed,  the 
opeiatoi  keeps  one  hand  in  the  vagina,  to 
guard  and  moderate  its  adion,  it  is  evident 
no  mifchief  whatever  can  happen,  which- 
ever way  it  is  applied,  except  from  the 
careleflnefs  or  ignorance  of  the  operator. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  doc- 
trine I am  endeavouring  to  eftabjifti,  may 
be  drawn  from  the  hiftory  of  the  inftru- 
ment.  Until  a very  late  period  the  crotchet 
con  filled  Amply  of  a ftraight  piece  of  iron 
with  a ftrong  and  fharp  hook  at  its  extre- 
mity. M.  Levret,  to  whom  the  pradice 

of 
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of  midwifery  is  indebted  for  many  other 
improvements,  finding  cafes  occurring,  in 
which  the  infrument  might  be  applied 
with  more  advantage  on  the  outfide  of  the 
head,  fuggefed  the  idea  of  a curved 
crotchet,  which  has  been  fo  much  ap- 
proved, that  it  is  now  confantly  ufed.  I 
am  no  advocate  for  the  exclufive  ufe  of  the 
curved  crotchet ; the  f raight  form  feeming 
to  me  better  adapted  for  internal  applica- 
tion. But  the  general  prevalence  of  the 
former,  fhews  that  the  external  application 
cf  the  inf  rument  is  thought  to  be  at  leaf 
fometimes  necefary. 

I fiall  here  clofe  my  obfervations  for  the 
prefent ; refer ving  to  a future  time  the 
completion  of  the  plan  alluded  to  in  the 

Although  I have  very  attentively  weighed 
the  arguments  I have  ufed  in  the  courfe  of 
thefe  fridlures,  I am  far  from  thinking 
they  are  all  of  them  unobjectionable.  I 
lhall  therefore  fee  with  pleafure  any  obfcr* 

vations 
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vations  on  them,  tending  to  point  out 
where  they  are  infufficient,  and  by  readily 
acknowledging  any  errors  that  may  be  de- 
tected, endeavour  to  make  home  atonement 

> ^ * 

for  the  freedom  of  my  eenfures. 


THE  END, 
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